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ADVERTISteMENT. 



X HC writer of die enruing Letbirs 6els it his iixtytm 
apologize (o the public bx any Appearance of egotifin^ 
into which he fears the tieceifity» arifing from the nature 
of epiftokry correfpondence, of cxpreffing himfelf in the 
iirft perfoo, may have unfortunately betrayed htirt« 
He is Che more inclined to do this, becauie aware how 
f>eculiarly ofienfive egotifm is to others, and confcious 
that few men are lefs jtiftified in tht inau%elice cff fucb a 
weakbeis than himfelh 

Mitch of what has been written on the afiairs of 
Francd, was committed to paper on the occurrence of 
the iirft Revolution. Th^ fecbnd Revolution, and the 
fubfequeht events which took place in that countTjs 
Called for additional remarks. Ttiefe uhexpefisd 
changes may have produced fome feeming tn^dnfiftency 
in the judgment which the writer at difiercnt times ven- 
'tured to pronounce t»pon the fubje£l. But Ho man, on 
(miiar Odcafions, cin do otherwife than form fucb a 
rju(1gment as exiftitig eh'cumdances appear to juftify^ 
and this is all tl^t the writer has attempted. If, how- 
ever, he has been guilty of feeming inconftftency in bis 
juigifunt 9H fa£tty which have varied their appearances 
with a telerity that has exceeded belief; and baffled 
all conjeilure, it is fome fetisfadKcm to reflect, he has 
been guilty of no inconfiftency with regard to general 
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ADVERTISEMBNT. 

frineiplis, Whaterer may be ftid of his %k of com-* 
pdutioO) whtdi he feats deferves the cfaat]ge^oFheiiig^ tod 
often feeble and difiiiie ; and whaterer ouy be objt ded 
as to the propriety of many of the topicks fdeded fer 
Ipeculation, feveral of wfaiefa-^ however they might hay^ 
been the objefis of curiofity at the moment when thqr 
employed his pen, are neir-goneby % he feels himfelf un* 
der no neceffity to vindicate the tendimy of his work, 
which, he tnifts, invariably breathes a free and hoacft 
(pirit, and a fincere attachment to the fendmems of 
' ••- -^d nrivate Virtue. 
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After hatbig dedicated rtlany of 
yotit- ekriter yefti-s to PAriiameritftry p liirfuits, and 
Quitted thfe ah&ibos toils of public life^ for 
the toiid fcftids df rural redrcftient and di« 
j)eifetfFul fehjoymfent of dbttieftic comfort^ it.ii 
hawfirl that the rigte for political difcuffiont 
ivliicR nO# f)rfevjlil« throughout the Kingdom^ 
arid Kafe reached evert your refidenet, Ihould hayt 
awakened your curiofity, and induced you to 
wifh to learn the fentiments of a friend^ who^ 
hbwfever ihcbnfiderable in himfelf^ lives in 
ilie buftlfe df the tdyj^n, relative to fuch events aa 
hiort ifartitdiatfely pafs before his eyes, and at 
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imd an Of^ofirion^ not arifing from particular 
exigence^ and ading merely from principle^ but 
evidently founded on a fettled jian of 4yC 
temacical refiflance. Abufes like thefe, proceed 
from the total careleflhefs <^ Members^ in 
general^ to the duties of their fituation^ and 
their difregard^ if not contempt and fcorn^ of 
the public welfare. All men^ who become the 
component parts of a Lcgiflative Aflembly^ arc 
placed in aftation of life, which, more than any 
' ' other, calls for the utmoft purity of intention and 

of conduft. There appears, it muft be confeff- 
cdj an imbecility in the human charafter^ 
which makes us naturally fubmit our minds to 
the direftion of a man of intrepidity and genius^ 
who leaps forward into public life> and cries out 
to the crowd, who gaze upon him with aftoniih* 
ment, ^* I am your leader: Purfue my fteps, 
and be happy !" But it is no lefs inexcufeablc 
for a Member of Parliament to yield implicidy to 
che guidance of any perfon, under an idea of hrs 
poffeffing more abilities, and knowledge, and 
power of determining on what is juft, than him- 
ftl^ than it is for him to fufFer his own integrity 
^ to be gradually fubdued, in confequence of an 

habitual obfervation of the degeneracy of others. 
The fuggeftions of every man's mind, are fuffi- 
cicnt to diftinguilh betwixt right and wrong; 
nd, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, to point out to 
^n the elements of moral aftion : for the prin- 
ciples 
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iiples of public, as of private, vircuc,^ ** 
few, and fimple, and obvious to the meaneft 
capacity* But thefe principles muft be often 
abandoned by fuch as form party attachments^ 
Lord Orrery^ when ftating to his fon the 
neceflity of an Kngliihman's being well verfed in 
"politics, fays, ^' He muft choofe his own partyj 
and he muft ftick to th'e choice $ Non revoean 
graduntj muft be his motto; and Heaven forgive 
you, my dear fon, lii^tgradusy now and then^ 
. enforces you to a6k againft felf-conviftion V* ♦ 
The frequency of this evil, indeed, every Seffion 
of Parliament fufficiently evinces % when an 
hundred inftanccs repeatedly occur, on both fideSi 
and afford fo many melancholy proofs that Mem- 
bers, who, in their political capacity, would ferve 
their friends, muft betray the public -, and that 
the caufe of their Party can be aided only by 
ading in oppofition to the int^reft of their 
Country. 

There are, it muft be confefled, two motives 
which carry to the minds of men very powerful 
juftifications for fubmitting their parliamentary 
condufb to the direflion of others. One is, the 
hope of filling the fir ft Offices of the State, 
for the purpofe of becoming objefts of 
greater importance in the public cftimation : The 
other, an idea of propofmg ufeful meafures with 

* Orrery on Swift. Letter xvii. 
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tt#ea> By \h^ i^iit and affiOatite ^f the paftjr 
th*y f^pport. With fegttrd, hoiVcV*, to t»fe 
!«*«• df theft hK>tV^5, ft may be dbfcrred, that 
dire Vt^ ciifai^ttftartee ©f Ueihg a party-faian, i% 
foficieht td raift Jldvcrfiirfes tft rfife pnopofer df 
the fttirffl: ftfvlWABlft pliH khiik cAh poffibly bfe 
X off&ifi, dhJ th^t no inditidltd is lb likdy t6 

tirry his point, as he who fe krtowh to be aaiiittd 
folely by principles of priviite ifitegrity ahd public 
juftice* Nor is the former hwJKte lefs erronebijk 
than the lattifr. Intfegf-ity and talthts, in thii 
tountry, wiU always be ftlfficitht to obtain thit 
high eftimation^ which a gentleman of hbneft 
pride, aiid confcious meriti iHronld wi(h to acquire; 
an eftimation fuperior to ah'y that can arife front 
hereditary claims, ot the dignity bf officfe -, and 
where integrity or talents are wanting, thegreated 
honours fervc only to render native infignificanci 
the more confpkubus, and vict mbre glaring. 
Look to the mod eminent Statefmen of this 
country, and afk your own mind, whether their 
tharafttr his dignified their rank, or their rank 
' alone given l\iftre to their charafter ? And whe- 

ther fuch a man, for exaifiple, as Mr. Fox, 
*>! would not carry his own fame along with him in 

whatever fituatlbn he might be placed, or 
whether hfe could derive incrieafe of fplendour, 
fromthe mere adventitious circumftance of being 
' Minifter of this country ? No, Sir j truft me, 
that faknfs alone will always fix a man in that 

high 
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Kgh rank 6t fociety, which great ipinds feel to. ^ 
be their natural deftinationi but that taUnis 
united with integrity, though the union, too 
frequently, deprive the poffcffor of the gaudy 
favours of Minifterial patronage, will attraft 
fentimenb in the public nnind, infinitely more 
honourable than any which could poffibly be pro- 
duced by the higheft artificial diflinftions. I ndeed» 
that thofe who even want thp qualificationii 
neceOary to procure enninence to party men, arc 
yet, by the aid of acknowledged purity of intentions, 
rendered objcfts of great importance, is evident 
from the example of Mr* Huflcy and Mr. Drake.. 
The firftof thefe gendemcn, without any brilliant 
cndownrients of nature, or extenfive acquifuion 
of political knowledge, and gifted only with plair^ 
common fenfc, recommended by no very prepof- 
feffing ftyle of delivery, enforces as much atten« 
^on, oh' every important point, as the Minifter 
himftlf,* or the leader of ^ the Oppofition 5^ and I 
have known his wilh, for the poftponement of 
particular parliamentary proceedings, aflented 
to by Mr. Pitt, though adverfe to his original 
intention, at a time when fome of the mod con- 
fpicuous characters, on the Oppofition bench, 
h^d, in v^in, exerted their great abilities to prove 
the neceflity of fuch a meafure. Mr. Drake, junf 
likewife, though a perfcd gentleman and polite 
fcholar, exhibits in his ipeecHes a whimfical ec- 
centricity of ideas, and an unnatural combination 
C ff- 



of good fenfe with abfurd imagery,, that mighty 
perhaps, rather injure, than aid, the cauie of a 
party -, yet never does- Mr. Drake rife, to deliver 
his opinion, but the mrhole houie manifefts the 
moft pcrfeft fflence. While fuch deference i» 
paid to mere intentions adntitted to be honeft, 
and[ to condu(5t evidently direfted by no other 
principle thai> that of juftice, what man, deceived 
neither by the foggeftroRS of others, nor by a 
perverfe and crooked judgment of his ©wn^ 
would not infinitely prefer this honourable tribute; 
of public fefpeft, to all thepooipous, but empty, 
diftinftions of ranlb and titte ? Or what man,J 
who feh and a£l:ed as a le^flator ought,^ if fucb 
marks of efteem were even totally with-held, 
would not infinitely prefer the cdm teftinftony of 
his own confcience,^ to the highell honours of the 
State, or ^e loudeft thunders of popular a^laufe i 
Such conduct alone can confer true dignity on 
the charaftcr of a Member of Parliament and 
&cure to hh declining years, and lad moments 
of life, the moft exalted of all blefling^— a Mind 
fraught with fatisfaftion j — a Memory that 
brings witb it no other feelings, than thofe of 
cheer fulnefs and peace. 

But it is idle, my dear Sir, ta continue th^ 
long, and, I fear, tedious eulogium on the per* 
formanceof duties, which You never neglecfted,' 
when in a fituation to fulfil them, and of ivhich, 

no 



jaa man, at this moment, can more amply ciqoy 
And cftimatc the pleafing reward. I ihall, there- 
fore, hailen. to aconclufion of this Letter, and 
proceed with plcafiirc^ in my next, to fatisfy 
your queries with regard to the prominent chsL-^ 
rafters and circumftanccs of the prefent day; 
fubjedts on which, in your retired fiuuation, you 
can reap no other intelligence than fuch as the 
Newspapers^ th<it y^u or^er to be remitted you 
from London, can afibrd. Bm: Newspapers, as; 
Co political ipeculation, muft not always be 
trufted, as nwfi of them are, in this relpeftji 
notQrioufly corrupted c—r-a painful reflcftion to 
dioie who confider.the gr^at public utility of thefe 
diurnal publications, when condufted on proper 
principles i The office of a Newspaper Editor 
is extremely important > and, if univerfally fuf- 
gained as it ought to be, would rank high indeed 
in 4X>int of relpeftability : for the Editor of a 
daily Print may be juftly confidered as the great 
diredor of public opinion and public judgmentu 
L, therefore, becomes him never, intentionally, 
to miflead thofe who thus repofe in him their 
generous confidence^ To relate domeftjc and 
foreign occurrences, or to gratify the world by a 
daily publication of ingenious literary compofi-, 
tions, is the leaft part of his duty. As, on the 
.one ha^d, he ought to difdain contaminating his 
columns with perfonal detradion, fo ought he^ 
on the other, to feel that he is the guardian of 
C2 the 
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^ th? people's rights, and, refifting or up'^.oWirjg 
the meafures of legiflators and ftacefmcnj^ 
according to his fcnfe of their rcaitude or danger^ 
to fufFer his paper, on political fubjeds, to be 
influenced only, by "die ftrifteft truth znd impar^^ 
iiality. Thus would he render hiiiifc;lf a check 
on the occafional injuftice of borfi parties, and a 
benefit to npankind. The extenfivc circulation^ 
indeed, of a daily Print, aflfords the moft effec- 
tual means of dHTenninating juft principles and a 
right view of things j andj furely, when the 
power of performing a public good is great, th6 

. greater;is*^thc cnniinality of its pervcrfiofii . ^ ' 

Excufe me for thus dwelling on the fuhjefl: of 
JN^ewspaper publications. It is natural that I 
fhould do fo, when they were once incidentally 
mentioned, becaufe I think their univerfal circu* 
lation renders thena^^jefts of great public im» 
portance, and becaufe I fmcercly wilh well to 
fuch an engine of univerfal knowledge ^ and it is 
ftill more natural that I Ihould feel concern at 
the proftitution and mifconduft of many of them 
— for I admit the exiftence of fome few ex- 
ceptions — beqaufe I fear that ,the legiflature may 
at laft take advantage of thefe errors, produced 
by their own corruption^ to ftab the liberty of 
the Prefs, through the fides of Newspaper 
publication* And whenever this fhall be at- 
^ iempted, by the aid of additional checks and 
*' impedimeri|s 
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f Impediments on the direftion and fale of ihetk 
' vfeful vehicles of diurnal intelligence ; — ^whenever 
the means of fo conftant^a watch on die meafures 
^f badMlnifteFs^ are diought proper ^o be filenced 
by Parliamentary Ihackies ^ — ^we may, from that 
fnpment, date the periqd of our civil bondage 
and juftly confider the ftab, thus given to the 
Freedom of the Prefs, as ^ mortal ftab to the 
y jf-ibcrticsofthis Countiyf -' ^ 

Irenfiaijna dearSir^ dfm^\ . . ' 
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frefent State ^Ebfuerict-in tbis (Uuntty-'^Rapld IUvlf0 
»f the merits and public cbaraSier of our beft Parlia^ 
pientary Orators : Mr. Pitt, Mr* Pundas, Mri 
Burke, iif. Mr* Fox, Mr^ SH£RIDA^f> Mr^ 
Wyndham, Mr. GKEY-i^Lords Thurlow, 
Stormont, LouGHBOROircH, Stanhop^, an4 
Lansdowot — -Digre^n concerning Mr. HoRN]( 

TOQKE* 



{SIR, 

Eloquence, the peculiar produa 

of a free State, is, perhaps, at the preftnt time, 
fiiore carefully and more generally cultivated \n 
this Touiitry, than at any former period. In 
point of oratorical excellence, indeed, the modern 
annals of Gr^at-Pritain may juftly vie with the 
inoft celebrated seras of Grecian or Roman 
Jiiftory. If Athens could, at on? time, boaft 
her Demosthenes, we have no lefs reafon to 
glory in our Fox 5 and if Rome could, at another^ 

derive 
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dg-ivc fplenydour from the.alWlities of her Cicero^ 
iw: may jjrowdly- produce his equal, for animated 
rhetoric^ ia.the fon of the illuftrious Chatham. 
That two men, fc eminent in their relpcfliva 
ranks gf parliamentary eloquence, ihould^flourifli 
at the lame period^ and in the fame country, is 
a circumftance. not to be expefbed in the commoa 
« courfe of human evejntSjf but when it is added^ 
that our Senace likewife produces other charadersy 
who rile, in different lines of oratory, to great 
beauty and per&dion, we may, indeed, confix 
der ourfelves as living in an age when Nature has 
been highly liberal of her choiceit gifts, and Art 
more than ufuaHy foccefsful in her beft attaio*^ 
mencs. 

In the Iqole^ rambling ftyfe of lettesr-writiflgs, 
it Is of little confequence, dear Sir, whon^ I 
adduce as the firit example, is proof of thi$ 
affertion. But, as the Minifler may be deemed^ 
politically fpeaking^ rhe fir ft man in this country^ 
and as you bad retired from public life before the 
prefeflC Premier entered into it, it were>. perhaps, 
moft regular and fatisfadory to begin with ^ 
delineation of the ftyle and manner;, in which I 
ihall not totally overlook the perfon and political 
chara&cy, of Mr. P*tt. Imagine to yourfclfi 
then,. Sir, a tdil and rather ungraceful figure, with 
a boyiflx'iiiiiif^V ^^^^^ ^^^^ derives its chief ex- 
preffion ff om an auftere. and thoughtful bxow. If 

perfonal 
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fktibhzi appearance were the fole dck to public 
jretommfendation, fuch an individual would, 
perhaps, have no very powerful plea in his 
&vours but, in this coiiritrjr, it is by more 
intrinfic and valuable qudities, it is by fpirit 
iand talents only, that men can expert to acquire 
In honourable rank, or a diflinguifhed character. 
Withdut ftich qualities, indeed, MrVPitt, very 
unequally aided by his friends, had, long fince, 
been overpowered by the acknowledged abilities 
of his political adverfarifcs; But he faw, betimes, 
where i-heir forte, in fpeaking, lay, and affi-' 
duoufly cultivated that fpecies of talent which' 
his natural good fenfe dire£ted hihi to make Hiai 
OWN. Their's was powerful reafoningj his, ac- 
cordingly, was elegant language;, their's was 
rigour i his, grace; thcir's, vehemence; his, 
dignity; The fyftfem tbiy founded oa iflfong 
fenfe, i&^ fapped by pathos; the aflertions tbey 
brought forward with bold conviftion, i>e evaded 
by prudent caution ; the errors tbey committed, 
through intemperate ralhncfs, be oppofed and 
overthrew, by all the power of ready detection, 
violent exaggeration, and repeated triumph. In: 
the beginning, however, of his political career, 
Mr. Pitt boafted few advantages from Nature*^ 
A ready flow of words; without ideas fufficient 
to embody them, and a pronunciation, graceful, 
yet confined only to one key, wert"the peculiar 
charaftcrs of his parliamcntajy eloquence. But, 
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is raw and tindifciplined troops, by frequMI 
fkirmifhes with an enemy vcrfcd in the arts of 
conteft, foon learn their manceuvres and their 
weaknefles, fo did be^ with admirable judgment, 
avoid what he difcovered detrimental to its oWn 
purpoie, in the condudt of his opponents ; ieledt 
for his ifnitation, whatever in them appeared 
an ornament and a grace ; and, by the aid of 
unwearied care and culture, rear on this folid 
ground- work, a manner of his own, highly im- 
prefliv^, and extremely beautiful. As he became 
more experienced in public bufinefs, the variety 
of incidents that daily occurred, and the lights 
which frequently arofc from the obfervations and 
reafoning (5f the other party, furnifhed matter for 
his own mind to work upon, and called forth 
arguments for his own language to decorate and 
dignify. Thus has Mr. Pitt gradually arrived 
to that power of mind which he at prefent poC- 
fefles ; and perfeverance, praftice, conftancy, and 
attention, have brought to perfedtion thofe fruits, 
of which Nature had once given -but a Iparing 
^ promife, by a few gay, and gaudy, bloflbms. His 
manner, indeed, at prefent, is graceful, animated, 
and dignified : elegant in his aftion, diftin£t and 
emphatic in his enunciation, correct and flowing 
in his language, and ingenious and able in his 
reafoning. One merit for which he is peculiarly 
confpicuous, is the perfeft maftery he has over 
his palTions, when it might be fuppofed that the 
D fevcrity 
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f&¥eiity or injuftke of his adverfariesj and the 
general iiidignaiion which their harangues fre- 
quently excke agaix)ft hiniy would throw hiai 
entirely o^ hU guard. On thefe occafions^ he 
always rifes perfeftly coUedtcd, and retaliates 
inveftivc with dignified varmth, or difarnis 
^ refentment by irrefiftible pathos, without fuf- 
fering himfelf to be overcome, or hurried into 
any imprudence by excefs of feeling, or violence 
of paffion. Under Mr. Pitt's Adminiftration, 
however — whedier from a laudable wifh of im- 
proving the finances, and refcuing the credit of 
the nation j or frqm a defire of fupplying fuch 
expences as are conftantly incurred from the fa- 
tal neceffity, according to the prefent falfe fyftem 
of politics, of increafing the means of corrupt 
influence — it cannot be denied that a concern for 
the revenue feems to have fuperfeded all regard 
for the liberty of the fubjed, and that taxes have 
been impofed on the people of this country, ex- 
tremely partial and oppreflive. Hence, are his 
abilities mwe frequently employed in varnilh- 
ing meafures, that, in their own nature, arc 
likely to become unpopular, by fpecious and 
plaufible fophiftry, than in maintaining their juf- 
tice by fair and candid argument -, hence, is he 
reduced to the neceffity rather of retting on 
the confidence of the Houfe for their fupport, 
than of courting their examination 5 and hence, 
i.s he too often obliged to filence doubt and 

enquiry. 
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enquiry by no &irer means than the lofty and 
impofing language of minifterial authority. The 
occafion that called forth Mr. Pitt's moft dif- 
tinguifhcd efforts, was die Regency bufinefs ; at 
which time his abilities had been brought to their 
due maturity, and, whatever be our opinion of 
the rectitude of his nicafures,* he, at leaft, main- 
tained thofe meailires with great firmnefi, not* 
.withftanding the violent r^ftance from Oppofi- 
tion, and difplayed, in their defence, unconrunon 
powers of animated debate. The fubjefls thic 
exhibited his conduct tp leaft advantage have 
been the Negociations with Spain, and with 
Ruffia. But, with regard to the latter of theft 
points, if there has been any aft in the public 
life of Mr. Pitt, that ought to be felefted as 
peculiarly entitled to praife, it is that of having 
given up his intentions, when he difcovered that 
they were wrong, and difbanded an armament, 
chough already fitted out, rather than perfevere 
in meafures which feemed obnoxious to the kvSk 
of the Natiot), 

Popularity, however, is, too often, the child 
of caprice. Political charafters frequently 
enjoy it moft when they leaft defer ve it,* andlofe 

^ I know that the fentimenty in £EiTOur of Mr. Pitt's condudt 
in that bufinefsy is almoft univerial. . This, however, does not 
convince me that fijcbfentiment is right, nor prevent me from 
hoIiUng the opiniqn I fonn^ly ii|aintain|:d., ^^ ^.PEunphkt 
entitled, '« Free Thoughts on his Majefty's Recovery." 

Da it 
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it in confequence of Ibme feol^lfefs watph-vordi 
coined by the cunnings und circuited among 
^e people, with currency prgportipif ed to their 
ignorance of the little real yalue of fo bafe a 
counterfeit. *' The multitude (faya Rofcom^ 
mqn) are always in the wrong|" and a final) 
4«9ree of obifrvation is fufficient to coiiYtapp us 
that this is the faA aln^»ft in the unlimited 
extent aflereed by th^ poet; bpt eipecially 
in political niatters| aad^ as the people 0o not 
^^ to h&ve been peculiarly happy in the appli* 
fation either of their praife or cenfure of th|S 
coaduA of this Minifter^ I (ball not wonder if 
his nextj and irrevocable Ipfs of popular 6ivour^ 
were to arifcj lefs from his own miffconduft^ than in 
confequence of foipe mifconpepcion in the public 
ttiind» or of fi^ntie mifreprerentatjon by the arts of 
party. Frorti the friends, however, of qivjl, and, 
efpeciallys of religious eftabliihments, Mr. Bitt 
)anay expe^ the continuance of attachment and 
fupport I as he has nunifcfted hfmfelf inimical td 
the repeal of the Tefl: and Corporation- A£bs, 
with a firmnefs that, at this mon^ent, cannot but 
excite the g;ratitude of thofe well-wi(hers to the 
privileges of the Eftablithed Church, who conceive 
that fuch a repeal would ten^ to fut^yert the 
Conftitutipn of this country. 

One of the rnoft powerful and uleful advocates 
in Parliament^ in favour of the meafures of our 

prfifent 
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prefent iraniilisr^ is Mr. Dunda^* The general 
/diftruft of principle an a man who fides wid| 
jcveiy Adminiftration^ and appears p have for<> 
faken his part]r> when they lofe their power, has 
tended mup}> Cp derogate, in the public opinion^ 
from a juft efjkimace oc jthis gentleman's abilities^ 
But Mr. Dundas i$» certainly^ a very bold, fair^ 
9nd forcible fpeakeri and his political condu^ 
ift, pcrh^ps^ more ofienfiye than that of other 
partyrmen, only becaufe it is more manly^ 
and becaufe he avows, ii^ the face of day^ 
die fyftem which they more cormpdy and 
fiitally carry on in fecret. I would pot repal^ 
to your mind the memory of a man, of wboxn 
you mull fiill baye ibme recpUcftion, buc 
that, according to good report, he is greatljf. 
improved fince the period when you remember 
him in Parliament. He has almflft entirely 
divefted hipifelf of that provincial accent, which^ 
as a ipeaker, operated^ formerly, fo muCh againft; 
him ; and, tliough loud, rapid, and impetuouS| 
in his utterance^ he meets ev^ry qujcftion with ^ 
manly fairnefs, and;^ allowing to his adverfarie^ 
their own premjfes^ breaks through the maft 
prefling difficulties^ and^ with great vigour of 
mind, draws from them inferences dircftly cof|- 
trary to thofe, which| pritna facie^ c^rry the 
ftrongeft evidence in their favour. Such powers 
are, no doubt, a valuable acquifition to any party j 
and, from the abilities of Mr* Dundas, It is n^ 
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injoftice to fay, that Mr. Fitt's Admimftratioil 
Jias derived its beftfapport. 

1 '' 

1 

i ■ 

Mr. Pitt haSj indeed^ by no mean$^ dcriired 

' {Cqnal fupport from the other members of htf 

Party* I merely allude to ^hat ilipport which 

ari&s from the power and iiifluence of public 

i|jcaking. The manner of Mr. Beaui^oy is, indeed^ 

highly poliihedj and the language extremely ele-» 

« gant$ but his fpeeches appear to have been iq 

equally laboured throvighput, that they lofe vigour 

by unvaried fweetnef% and tire the ear, without 

/^ ^refting the attention. . Mr, Wilbbrforce, like- 

\- w\ky ppflefles cdnfiderable talents ; but though 

\\ this worthy Member votes with the Minifterj from 

\\. a fincere opinion of the general reditude of his 

1 meafores, he dpesLjiot ftcp forward to often as'to 

I juftify me in denominating him a party-man, or ta 

/ praife him as eminendy aiding the meafures Qf Ad* 

mlniftration* LordBEtGRAVi, fo far astoileli* 

^ ^ y^y> ^ f ^ admirable ipeaker, and, if bis matter 

anfwered to his manner, would defervedly rank 

bi^h for parliamentary eloquence. Unfortunately, 

I bawever, for his Lordfbip,, he ha^ ideas yet 

to* acquire; his Ipeeches, however graceful, 
being little better than a verbofe expanfiQn of * 
/ intellectual nothingnefs. Mr. Rideh promifes beft 

ti all the rifing Members on the minifterial 

l)enches,.and was defervedly complimented by 

Mr. Fox at ^the concluQon of die negociatioa 

*' w . with 
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,with Spain, when the papers relative to that by- 
fmcCs were wich-held fiom the examination of 
the Houfe of Coninnohs, for the only able fpecch 
that had been delivered in favour of that meafure. 
When his vivacity ftiall have been properly tem- 
pered by time, he will, no doubt, become emi- 
nently ufeful to the Minifterial party. There are* 
fome few other young members of confiderabli? 
promife, who lend their aid to the^ prefent Ad- 
roiniftration ; but none who have difplaycd their 
powers fo often as to enable me to attempt an^ 
eftimate of their merit, or, at prefent, of fufficicnc 
confequencfe in political life, to render any ftatc- 
ment either interefling or neceflary. 

With regard to the Oppoficion, it ' is necdlels 
to prefent you with a detail of the chai after and 
talents, as an Orator and Statefman, of their 
leader, Mr, Fox. You, my dear Sir, paid a 
tribute of admiration to his abilities, long before 
I ever witneffed their exertion. But as it were, 
indeed, abfurd to pafs by fuch ^ charader without 
mention, it is proper to remark that his eloqueii(ce 
ftill preferves many of the charafters by which I 
remember it to have been diftinguilhed, when the 
American war gave a very different complexion, 
from the prefent, to the face of public affairs. 
He was then bold and violent, in his meafures, 
as in his reafoning j and manifcfled a vigorous 
and determined Oppofition to the condud of the 

Miriiftry. 
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Miniftry. If Mr, Fox's manner difFers, in aiiy 
rclpcft, at the prefent moment, it is that his no- 
tions are even more enlightened by experience, 
and that the afperities of his mind are worne away. 
He rarely defcends to perfonal attack j but ftill 
exhibits the fame dauntlefs fpirit, the fame zeal 
for liberty, and the fame fallies of unexpeded 
and mafterly reafoning. The ftylc and manner, 
indeed, of this fpeaker, form a very ftrrking 
contraft to the ftyle and manner of the Miniften 
Each exhibits excellencies, for the moft part, of 
a very different nature from the excellencies of 
the other. Mr. Pitt's oratory is diftinguifhed by 
graceful aftion and correft language. Mr. Fox 
by no means excels in the fi. ft quality, and frc- 
•quent inaccuracies of cxpreffion, committed in 
the warmth of fpeech, often prove him t« be too 
negligent pf the latter. Mr. Pitt's enunciation 
is dillinft as audible : the delivery of Mr* Fox, 
when arguaients prefs n>oft upon his mind, pe- 
culiarly rapid and impetuous. The one fpeaks 
according to the foundeft didtates of his head, 
the other appears governed by the impulfe of the 
feelings of" his heart. Mr. Pitt exhibits powerful 
abilities : Mr. Fox difplays uncommon genius. 
Mr., Pitt perfuadcs : Mr. Fox convinces. The 
eloquence of the former is diftinguilhed by ani- 
mation, dignity, and pathos: that of the latter, 
by energy and fire. With a figure as much con- 
traded as that of his adverfary, Mr« Fox does not 

even 
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€vch experience any difadvantage froni a very cor- 
pulent habit of body, but iitefiftibly intcrcftsJhU 
Bearers iii the caufe fie undertal^es, even where 
that caufc is leaft favourable to their prejudices! 
an^, ingaging with earheflnisirs^ iii whatever 
his feelings lead him to defend, reminds us of 
Quintilian's dcfcription of Pericles, *' who was 
faid to fpeak in thUiidi^r and lightening/' 

If we wifh to turn to the unfavourable parts oC 
Mr. Fox's charadteri we fhall find this Statef- 
man, like every other, who has either prefided a( 
thehelmof Goveriimcnt,or conducted a formidable 
Oppofitioui rehdered the objcft of a variety of 
accufationi. Thefe, for thfe rhoft part, as they 
were unfounded iii juftice or truth, outlived not 
the refentment and malice that firft produced 
them. But the circuniftance diat preffed hardeft 
on his popularity, was his memorable Coalition 
^ith the late Lotd North. It was faid, indeed, 
that Mr. Fox's quarrel with that Minifler, ar<rfe 
in cbnfequence of the American War^ and that 
it had been folly to continue at variance, when 
fuch War exifted no longer : but the public mincj 
revolted at the idea of fo fudden a friendihip 
fuccecding fo violent an hoftility, and concluded 
chat the fole objed of both parties, muft have 
been the-gratification of their own intereft apd 
ambition. To thofe who are well verfed in the 
Parliamentary Hiftory of Great*Britafn, this 
Coalition will appear no uncommon incident, nor 
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V^ ycrjr violent breach ef public aad prlvUSK) 
princJpk ^ jfnd diere were not then wanting vk^ 
dicat^rs^ of an ad^ whicby however lepugnant to 
the ^nO'al pnocipies' of conduft between man 
and many they thought juftifiable where parties^ 
If ere fo^oeraedj and where a great and iinportant 
^erc^ft; was at ftake. But their efforts were 
overpowered; by the gjsneral outcry ; and the arts 
of a rifing party, it may naturally be fuppofed, 
y%T^ not wanting to foment and aggravate the 
pDp^^r indignatoQii^ 

:: Tfe mofl: culpable party^ however^, of Mr^ 
^0i!^\ff^hViC chara&er, in my opinion, is hia 
€onid\ij^.witb regard to the Middlefex Eiedlion, 
which> in perufing the circmnftances of the caicy 
tppe^brs tO'me tahave been in dired defiance of 
iytxy |rrirtciple of liberty,; and which thceitertions^ 
pf the greatcft orators in Parliament^ and the 
JiterJiry j)0We?s of a Johnfon without' doors, ift 
vain attempted to varnifli over with a colourable 
i:xcufe< fiVi the excufe that can be offered for 
Mr^ Fox^s eondud, is^ that he was then but 
young in his polrtieal career,, and that being a 
inember of Adminiftration, he might think it 
Incumbent on him to defend, without exceptiop9 
^\\ the; meafures of government v Such is thf 
jfcccurfcd fyftem; of governing by Party ! Moft 
:spther young men, however, would have con- 
,(lantly purfued the fame courfe they firft adopted : 
while Mr. Fox evinced a contrary condud ; and, 

difHaining 



iifdaining to iUbrAir to (te diMAiiab of^i^evv 
ihis abiKeies foa& mi^^Mol outibr^thabcadof 
,a party, • • .• ...i -/j •; " : 

Mr« Fosc k, at prefenc, aceolM ^f^^miasraacaA 
^ifKiples i and his avoided wifli fei^tllf llUp^alof 
4tbeTeft-A£t aiid qrukati^ 9M th^ tmnnfh <sS 
jLiben^ in Franc^y has j^nFed* to ft»eflg^hen miA 
eacotirage that opiniofi. Se Fm* a«- a i^ejjard fei$ 
the rights pf mankind ^1^ t^e 'liapj^itefii of 
.etttry c}^6 of citizens^ extend^ 1 b«lfem this 
conceptrM to ^bc .perfeftly juft : but no mab wiko 
;Cohfiders how muc^ Mt. Fqx is ^rroiuid«d widk 
friencis deeply concerned in the intereft of tlxp 
Ariftc^acy^ and whae obligations he faitcie$ hino^ 
felf to owe to the fupport of the fenaiUes of 
Cavendilh and Bentinqk, can^ for a mom^^i^ 
fuppofc it probable that he wilLeyer .venture to 
infufe too ftrong a tiu&ure of l^emoeratiG princi- 
ples into the government of thjs couni^y. lii$ 
defire^ fb cordially expreffed^ of &eing ailfe<^^ 
whatever be their religious opinions, adwiOJcd t^ 
;Cqual rights and privileges ia the State, evtavif 
lit (hould be totally indefenfible on the; grounds 
of political expedience (for it certainly is not on 
thofe of abftraft juftice) has evidenjly arifen 
sfrom feelings of liberality. Liber^ jfeeling$, 
indecdj, are the ;^^oft ftriking traits ,of this gea- 
dematfs jcharaftcr. He is violent, becaufe his 
palTions are ftrong ; — and • thofe pailioos ai;»e 
generally employed on adequate objei^Si. To 
.E2 the 



die fame fiiuree may be traced his lov<s of 
pkafure^ of which tolen^>le advantage has becQ 
taken by the literary agents of his advejrfaries^ 
But the cxtrenie violence of his lemper^ and thofe 
4alhing habits which had marked the grei(teft 
part of his pyliameptary career^ are now melbwed 
down into more ^a^le and eftiqnable qualides $ 
and ib far even has his ipind pperat^ on his 
features, that, without prpfefling myfelf ^n fdept 
in the fcience of Lavater, I think a mai^ muft 
indeed want penetration, who, on the firft fight 
of his countenance, dqes not judgis Mr. Fox*$ 
difpofition to be thatofpf!rfe& benevolence an4 
philanthropy. It cannot, however^ \}t denied 
that his political condud, even at prefent, man;- 
fefts too determined a plan pf indifcriminately 
oppofing Miniftryi and, confequently, of fome- 
times oppofipg where oppofitjon is undeferved; 
an error diat ncceffarily refults from the favourite 
and fatal fyftem of proceeding according to thp 
yiews of party, rather than pf afting from gene- 
ral principles of legifladon. ^ut whatever tje 
the errprs of Mr. Fox, we cannot number ampng 
theoQi ^ulypc^tipn, concealment, or difguife, of 
any fort s and, whether his opinions be favourable 
ior repugnant to our own, muft certainly i^low 
Vimtbe pra^fe pf always fpeaking as he thinks^ 
and of proving himfelf^ without exception, the 
moft manly and decided character in die 
JJritilh Parliament, 

Mr, 
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Mr. Fox^on the whole,has fomewhat more rtafon 
(o feel grateful for the exertions of his friends in 
FarlianQyent^ than the Minifter ; and among other 
able ,9iriftancej cap boaft Aipport no Icfs powerr* 
ful jthan th;;i.t which refults from the Iplendid 
Ijllents of a Sheridan. The eloquence of this 
gentleman^ may, indeed^ be n^nked equ^l.o 
that o/oi;ir firft fpeafcers, and, though he exhibit 
not the jpprfcaions of a Pitt or a Fox, in the 
peculiar excellencies pf the oratory of each, has 
ftyle is more richly varied, and, on all fubjefts^ 
he claims no lefs attention jthan either. His elar 
quence, which, when not too familiar and eafy, 
/obtains, from an impaffioned pone and manner, 
.a mattery ovef the feelings of his hearers, is 
/diftinguiihed by a vein q( ftrong fenfe, recom^ 
niended anfi adorned by language always 
animated and elegant, and frequently poetical 
and flowery ^ and an uncommon keennefs of wit^ 
^d facility of combining ludicrous and oppofitc 
jimages, give peculiar poignancy to farcafm 
>when folly or arrogance appear to demand it. 
With fuch talents, lye may fairly conclude that 
Mr. Sheridan .cannot but have received very 
^arge and liberal pffers fromi jthe prefent Adminif- 
tion. It mutt, indeeji, betray a deplorable 
ignorance of parliamentary politics to fuppofe 
the contrary : But it dpes not appear that 
J[ic has bcea ever nioved by fuch offers, 

or 



^ that any> confider^tion has tempted }&m 
$Q defert his parcy^ Confiftenqr^ iodeed^ 
lias bten the peculi^ charadcriftic of Mr. 
Sheridan's pi^lic ,condu£t : whife others 
liave veered about^ as the peftilential gale of 
Intereft direfted^ he feems ,tq have remained 
firno, aod utilhakenfrom his Hrft intensions.: an4 
» he caoie int^ PatrKainetit ao admirer of the 
Britiih Conftitufiion^ and a friend and Typpbrter 
of Mr, Fox, fo has he never ^Igraccd- his 
political conduffc I^ forgetting the one, or br 
abandoning the other. With an innate hatred 
cf opprefliooj and generous enthufiafm ia favour 
4>f rational liberty, Mr. Sheridan's mind is faicjl 
to be highly ^ccprnpliihed, and his difpofitiOQ 
inarked by great and noble qualities. With 
<uch pcrfedions, however, no man is more 
generally rendered the objc6l of traduflion and 
jflandcr. Many of our party-publications teem' 
<i?ith the moft perfonal and the grofleft libels on 
him 5 and it is almoft impoffible to enter any mixed 
Dr large company, but, whatever acrimony may 
fee beftowed on other public charaftcrs, tbe moft 
illiberal part of the abufe is ftudioufly applied 
to diis ^ntleman ; thovgh, on jcxamination, it 
will be perceived that Icarcely the flighteft ground 
X)f cenfure is to be gathered from this indefinite 
inveftivc, which can amount to a finglc article 
ftf fair and honcft crimination. • Of fuch circum- 
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Ibmoes, k wiH not bevcry difficult to tracethe caufe^ 
when we consider the acutenefsy and the poinded 
&dre, with which Mr. Sheridan dete&s and ex* 
poles thepoHticalvicesof Adniiniftration^r Hence 
kas every engine been iet at work to run down hift 
credit with the public; and we cannot wonder, when 
unfortunate habits of carelefTne^ and procraftina<« 
tion mark the ccnfurable features of this gentle* 
man's charafler, that the natural indolence of Mr^ 
Sheridan's dii^oQtion^ fhould tend to produce^ 
. in addition eo his public, many private enemies. 
Every ma» who meets with neglefty feels him^ 
felf leflened in his own opinion ; and fo malignant: 
is human nature, that, however lenient we may 
feel towards the perpetrators of the moftproSigatc 
^crimes that can injure fociety, we are by no 
means equally inclined to forget and forgive thofe 
yfho prove the means of mortifying our perfonal 
felf importance, 

Mr. Sheridan, beGdes his political ac%}uirei- 
ments, ha» frequcndy proved himfclf to poflcfs a 
very elegant and tender vein of poetry j and, as 
.a draaiatift, is juftly deemed tht firft comic 
writer of his age. His Rivals, School for 
Scandal, and Duenna, fparkle with as much 
elegant wit, as the Comedies of Congreve, 
;at the fame time that they are deftitute of 
.Congreve's profligate morals and difgufting 
obfcenity. But as Mr. Sheridan has long fince 
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fcrfakcn^the Mufes, it is to Sc feared that he citttiF 
Sjffcr$ his indolence ta reprefs his powers^ or hair 
taught the contagion of Congrev^'^s wedcrtels/ 
and deems it difgraceful to be confidered as a 
dramatic writer. If the frfi be the caufc of his 
inexertion, it is indeed to be lamented, and hd 
may, in fome meafure, be arraigned as criminal 
for neglefting thofe powers which might ^fof 
effeftually be employed in the amufement and 
amendment of fociety ; If the /econd, it iif apiecd 
of afFeftation, beneath the leVel of fo manly art 
underftanding. No charafter can lurely claim i 
greater degrjefc of perfonal refpeft from fociety,- 
than that of the able Writer who dedicates hii^ 
faculties to worthy purpofcs. Hume gives the 
preference to the Statefman ; yet furely if this 
pofition be admitted, it will not be denied that 
even the honours of the Statefman receive addi- 
tional dignity and beauty from the laurel^ of 
Literature. But the juftice of Hume's aflertion 
appears, to me, extremely difputable: Every 
man's claim to perfonal relpefk ought to bd 
proportioned to the elctent of his public fer- 
vices ; . and Statefmen, at the beft, can bat 
benefit their country^ while Men of Letters 
^nefit mankind. 

NcxttoMr. Sheridan, Mr. Wyndham merits 
mention as an able fpeaker in favour of the mea- 
furcs of Oppofition. Mr. Wyndham, however, 

docs 
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Hot po(te& many of the efTenclal qualities of a 
real Orator*. . In his .parlianientary ^cchcs, jfte 
iippeals oilly to men of fou^^d judgmenti apd not 
to the mixed multitude, and cohvjncci, the 
undcrftanding,. rather than affefts the paJpions. 
Correfk and fluent in his language, he is\fCutCj 
fubtlei and Jogical, in his arguments g not canly 
followed by yuljgar cornprehenfions j and^^ven % 
vigorous mii?ds, Jefs ^afily ri&futed. His mo(|e 
of rcafoning is . conduced;. Recording ta the 
fyllogiftic fbrijn ot the . fchogls, in which he is 
uncommonly experts aqd hepurfues a long train 
of well-arranged ratiocination, better than any 
other Member of either Houfc. 

Mr. GaisY is, at prelent, but a young. man, 
yet, if we niay judge from the fpecinicns he hs^ 
already given us of his Parfiamentary abilitiei, 
lie proijiifes, at fome future period, to beciome 
one of the moftlpkndid charadlers in the Britiljb 
Senate. .His ftyle is correft,. emp^tic, and 
animated, and his forfe lies \n excising emotioM 
of fympathetic indignation againft^thofe 'me^vires 
which he himfclf fo warmly reprobates* If my 
defcription of Mr, Pitt's oratory 'feall have 
conveyed clear ideas to yoyr mind on tlje fubjed^ 
70U cannot form a inorp juft conqepticwi of the 
eloquence of Mr. Grey than by likening it with 
that of the Minifter. In tones, utterance, and 
aftion, they are much the fame, and, if any 
1* difference 
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'difference dan be marked out between the jnf- 

' cul^ar merits of each, it is that Mr, Pitt, wherf 

'%e 'piealesj (Ways^ die pathetic palllons of tBc 

^aMience with greaffer (kili, while Mr. Grey 

ckicffy^ excels in . ahiittating their refent- 

' ihent The hnguage, likewiie> of Mr. Pitt, 

15 more beautified by elegance, that of Mr. 

Grey more ftrengAencd by terfenels. One moft 

fivourable point of Mr. Grey's public charafter, 

is his zeal for Parliimtfrttary Refonn> and* it is 

to be* hoped; that^ as the dbje6k is great and 

•virtuous, he wiU def^ife aU confequences^ and 

ftrenuoufly exert ^imfelf, both within cioofSj ahdt 

without, for its attainment. 

Ther^ dre, lio d6ubt, many other Members 
of the Houfe of Commons^ in the intcrcft of 
Oppofition, of great' promife J but thofe whom 
i fiavc already mentioned, have given fufficieiit 
' pr6ofs of their oratorical powers to merit being 
numbered among the moft eloquent ixien in the 
Britifh Parliament : and it were ufelefs and un- 
fatisfedtory to fcek for farther examples, on 
ekh6r fide, from^ thofe who may have manifeftcd 
confiderable talenfs, on p'articular 6ccafions, but 
*who have not fignalized themfelves, as Ipeakersy 
often enough to juftifynde in giving a decided 
'eftimateof their reipcftivc merits^r 
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The X^ppcr Houfe (as it is caljicd) faljs ^ 
m^ort of the Houfe of Commons^ in point pf 
joratorical excellence. Yet there are, certainly, 
,diaraacrs^ thovgh their imipbpr be fmall, who 
jdefervedly rank high, as able an4 maftcrly 
ipeakcrs. Of thefc, it may be ohferyed^ thsit 
tjie TDcafures of the Minifter hitherto derived 
their great fuppor^t fi;-9m ^c ,m?snly fenfe, and 
dignified delivery, of ,a Thurlow; and now 
^erivc it fro^ t|^e correctly ar^ijientatiye, 
though not very extenfive, a}?ilitics of ^ Qksn- 
viLLE. On the other h^n^, the .caufe of Opppfi- 
4t:ion receives its l?eft aid from the polifhed 
language, an^ elegantly arranged arguments, of 
a Stormq^it, and the pointed, .forcible^ and 
Ijumi^ious oratory of a LpucHBiORpuoH^ ^0^.4 
Stanhope, likewife, may be qonfidered as an 
g^ble fpeaker, fince his eloqu):ncc is c^ftinguiflhed 
\fy energy, and his obfery^tions by originality 
and vigour^ In the opinion of a common 
obferyer, indeed, the appearance and manner pf 
this noblen^an mu^ operate to his difadvantage | 
^ut.thofe who well confider his Lord(hip*s con- 
du6t, ^nd eijcamine deeper than the furface of 
things, will rank him as a man not only of 
fcience and ftrong underllanding, but of liberi^ 
opinions and pure pap-iotifqpi^ 

The Marquis pf Lan^downb noay well be 

njimbcred among the firft charafters of the Houfe 

F^ . of 
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of Peers, not mcrcly/or his talents as an Orator, 
but as a Statefman who has formerly fuflaine4 
the high charaftcr of Miniftcr of this country, 
anid whofe opinions in Parliamcnt'are now liftened 
to with the moft anxious attention. His Lord-r 
Ihip, certainly, is a charadter of great weight j 
and his knowledge in the fcience of politics, no 
lels than his fituation, defervedly place him in 
luch high cfteem. As an Orator, he is diftin* 
giiilhed by a dignified warmth of utterance, and 
a captivating elegance of language. As a Poli-p- 
tician, even his private charafter produces fome 
tfeftimomesln his favour, fince he is faid to main- 
tain, at very great expcnce, for his own fatis-? 
fadion and infcrmation, a correfpondencc in 
every Court of Europe. Hence, from his early, 
l^owledgc of important foreign intelligence, 
his l^ordlhip may well prove an objeft of greaf 
confequence, either as a friend or enemy, in the 
ciyes of any Minifter. It is, however, conjedtured, 
from the neutral, courfe which the Marquis of 
I.anfdowne has, of late, adopted in Parliament, 
that he has fome faint hopes of fbrming a party 
to himfell^ and of again afpirihg, ftiould affair* 
take any turn that may favour the attempt 
(which, in the various uncxpefted. changes of 
events, is not impoflible) to the office of firft 
Miniftir of this country. But this Nobleman, 
whatever be his influence in Parliament, wants 
^}t cffcntial advantage^ to a public charafter, 

i^hicl^ 
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^idi both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox enjoy, dioug^ 

in different degrees — the eftcem and favour of 

the people. Though the motiv{-s .of moO: 

ftatefijnen be the fame, the purity of his Lord- 

ihip^s feem peculiarly to be qupftionedj and ^ 

pertain indecifion of charafter, obliquity of 

jconduft, and ev afion of an explanation of direft 

opinions on great and important fubjefts, have 

naturally operated, iiy the pxiblic mind, much 

jto his prejudice. jFr^e-mtfn loye that thofe who 

iarc likely to become the guardians? of their civil 

liberty, fliould, unequivocally^ avow jtheir public 

principles.^I>ord Lanfdowne, however, merits 

great pcaife for the encouragement and patronage' 

which he beftows on the votaries of philofophy 

jand fcience ; a condudt the nnore noble, as fuch 

^chafafters, are not very well qualified to requite" 

jhafe favours by any adequate political fervices, 

iMen> fixed in the habits of paticnjt and regular 

enquiry, and accuftomed to difpaffionate inveflN 

gation into the component principles of things^ 

to repeat and vary ynfucipefsful experiments, 

and to weigh, with care, opinions, which, jafter 

having been adopted for fopie time, are obliged 

to be abardoned for others, are not calculated 

to prove very ufeful to parties in a State, but 

jratbef ftirink from the rude and bufy face of 

public Kfe, to \iy(i tranquil bofom of filent 

retirement. To fuch men, however, it is 

thought the Martjuis of JLanfdbwhe's protedtion 
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js ,ix>t alone confined -, and> if wc may cre^ 
^c iniportant nnnour of the day, his Lordlhip'^ 
influe^nce is the Ipri/ig whic|i aftuates the conduft 
jo£ Mr. HoRNE Too^E without doors. To mc^ 
l^pwcver, there appears to be ,but little ground 
lor an afTertion, which, mqf^ probably^ arifes 
only from the propc^nfity of mankind to attribute 
the proceedings of every public c^arafte^ 19 
interefted motives. ^Jr. 'f poke, with limited 
conneftions, narrpw fortune^ an4 an evident 
,^tCy^,e of ii>^u*ing a Ipirit qf indepp4^i^ce 11^ 
tjfie people at large, is not the mod: likely objeS; 
to fcrve tl^e purpofes of a»n ambitious individual 
in Parliament. What may l?e .this gendeman'5 
intentions, I knpw not^ J^ut J really belieye tl>enf> 
to be }>onefl ; and, judging from jv^at litde I cat^ 
learn pf hi^ charader, frorxi faAs, I think his mind 
too upright and fpirited tofubmi^ to the (hackles 
of the will of any man whatever. He is decrjip4 
as inconfiflent, and ^93 ^equen^y .excited the 
indignatiop pf others^ when he has rudely at- 
tacked tjiojfe charaders whoip he once de,- 
fended. But at the f^me time tliat his perfonqj 
attacks are fometimes acrimonious in the extreme^ 
I believe Mr. Topke to have ^ways maintaij^c4 
his principles with pcrfcft confiftency, and tp 
have abandoned particular men and parties only 
when he thought they deijcrted thpfe very princi- 
J)leSj after having profeffed, and afFefted, tp* 
ipaifltain thejcn. If Mr, Tooke were to avoid aij 

offenlivQ 
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6^eniive appearance of perfonal malignity in hiy . . \ 

political contefts^ and rather to think pf nieafuref r 

than of meny he would render hipifelf kfi* liable tn* | 

feverity of cenfure, than, in this rcfpeft, he io 

iimply defervesi but when we refleft,. on the 

ether hand^ that he has always beeii ftreniibus id t 

th6 caufe of liberty, that his quarrels with every 

charader of weight and mfiuence in Parliament^ 

are totally irreconeileabie with hiis private interefi^ 

and that all parties join in decrying him ; it wiJIJl 

appear eviident that he muft be fwayed by manly 

and disinter^fted motives, that he muft have too 

.many enemies not to be a great and good many 

and that, therefore, he deferves the approbatioQr 

©f every honeft member of the community* 

tiequefting that you wfli excufc this Ihort^ and- 
unavoidable digreflionjt » 

1 remain^ dear Sir, &Qi ^ ^ 
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LETTER III, 



iUafons for having onittei U mention Mr^ BtiRl^B-^ 
Importances in a poUtual and philofophicalUghti ofthi 
French Revolution— ^0/*/*^ different PrineipIiSj 
€onfidered as thi hafts of Civil Authority^'^Brief 
Hijiory of the RrEvbLUTioM in FtLASCt^ to the 
Formaiiof of the ConfiiUiiim and its San^m hj ibg 
King* • w **. . ' 



' 1 HAVE obtamed my objcdt, fhould 
tiiy laft Letter have, conveyed to your mind 
tolerably clear ideas of the peculiar ftylcs and 
excellencies of the firft Orators in the Bricifh 
Parliaments But you chink that I have been 
guilty of an omiflion, by rieglefting to notice fa 
diftinguiihed a charafler as Edmund Burice; 
and I will readily confefs> that a narrative^ which 
profeffes to give even a rapid review of the 
prominent perfonages in public life, wefe imper- 
fed, indeed, if it fhould pafs by a name, fo 
diftinguifhed in the ranks of literature and politics, 

without 
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withdut praife> or without attention* To fpcsik 
of him as a writer^ had been turning afidc from 
the original intention of my^ ftridbures, and I 
thought it heedlefs to mention him as an orator^ 
fince ybur memory mull ftill retain fome idea 
of his peculiar rnerits, too ftrongly marked by 
his nlanner, to be ^oort forgotten. You muft 
ftill remember the extravagance of his aftion, 
the wild exuberance o^ his fancy, the vehemence 
of his paflions, >nd the weaknefs of his judg* 
nient. His forced utterance $ and attitudes, outres, 
^nd almoft grotefqUes i muft, even now, prefent^ 
themfelves to your imagination. You behold 
him, no doubt, this moment, hurried beyond 
the bounds of reafon and juftice, by the im- 
petuofity of his anger 5 and know not. whether 
to be moft aftoniflied or delighted, the next^ 
with the rich colouring of the pictures of his 
fancy, the prompt illuftration of his fubjeft, by 
terms and circumftances readily dj^j^wn from 
literature and fcience, and thejfencity. of the 
appropriation of his clafllcal allufions. 

In a fubftquent part of your Letter, yoxr 
aflign, as the chief reafon for having noticed fo 
material ah omiffion, the wilh you enterta^ined of 
learning my fentiments on the condufl: of Mn 
Burke, relative to an event, which has, of late, 
Engaged his greateft powers, as well as on the 
isvent \xk\(, unparalleled in^the annals of human 
' G ^ hiftory. 
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hiftorjr^ vizr the French REVOLutiON^ I, 
confefsj that an additional motive for then in-, 
dueing me to avoid any alkiiion to that gentle- 
man's name^ was my intention of adverting ta 
his meritSjr at leaft incidentally, when the fubjed^ 
of the great change in the manners and govern-^ 
ment of a neighbouring people fhould employ 
my pen on fome future momenta And, flattered 
is I feel by your requefl:, I cannot do Ufs than 
dedicate one letter entirely to the confxleration of 
an event fo worthy of philofophical contem- 
plation, fo new to the eyes of the moft experienced 
politician, fix interefting to the feelings of all 
neighbouring nations, and fo pregnant (as I 
tihink) in its final confequenceSy to the remoteft 
communities of mankind, 

I do not wonder that you (hould have paid lefa 
attention to the cincumftances of that Revolution 
than you now think they muft naturally have 
demanded^ Situated as you are, the means of 
authentic and impartial information,^ with regard 
to a political occurrence of this nature, are not 
readily attainable. Nor can I lefs wonder that 
you fhould hefitate to avow the ientiments, which 
it becomes you to avow,^^ while, even among the 
fmall circle of your country friends> opinions are 
{6 various and contradidory ^ becaufe I know 
that you fufpend your judgment, whenever you 
feel not perfedUy acquainted with the fafts on 

which 
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mlndi diat judgment ought to be founded. Wiik 
aane, however, who deem' the fimple, general 
/a6l fufficient to juftify a decifion, there cannot 
exift the fhadow of a doubt upon the fubjeA. 
France had long been ruled by "an arbitrary 
and oppreflive goyernment. The whole body 
cf the Nation (fotne very trivial numberj indeed^ 
^excepted, who were perfonally interefted in main« 
f aining.the ancieot fyftenj) determined to be free, 
and, ^n the ruins of the old government, 
:€re£led fueh an one, as» in their opinion, was 
mod liberal, and bed fuited for the purpofes-of 
national happinefsi. The queftion, therefore, is. 
Whether a je^i&^/tf Nation are, or are not, juftified 
in refifting and diflblving a government which 
they conGder as tyrannous and opprelfive, and in 
eftablifhing afiother in ks dead? And to this 
queftioA, I do nof fee how any man, who wiU 
.di\^eft his ijiind pf habitual prejudice and 
interefted i^otives, can forbear to anfwier in the 
affirmative For from what principle can. any 
^vernment derive its authority, but the confent 
of the People? It may be faid, with Ibme 
writers on civU polity, that it derives its autho* 
rity from Force n but For^e (unlefi we were to 
ipeak of the Force of reafon and virtue) is, 
furely, a vicious ground for any authority what- 
ever s and, even allowing the bafis to be juft:, 
idie affertion, when aj^lied to the cafe of France, 
tells in favour of my opinion j for the Force of 

G % thafe, 
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thofe who had hitherto fubmittcd to thiC^ 
former governmcru^ proved fuperior to the Force 
of the men who governed them; otherwi/e, they 
had failed in their endeavours %o efFe£t a Revoliv 
tion. Many pcrfons there are, likewife, who 
maintain, ^syt the right of thofe who command ij& 
ordained of God, and th^t civil government ha$ 
its exiftcnce in his will, find, therefore, claims 
our unquaUfi?d fubjeftipr^.. But they whp holc^ 
this language, without adn[iitting refj^riftion. of cirr 
cumftances, either meanto impofe on the un,- 
derftandings of others, or do not fee the end and 
danger of* their arguni?nt. Is. yice ordained by- 
God ? Are public grievances ordained, by God ? 
Can it be the will pf Qod, that ^ governnfient> 
which is hoftile tothe freedom and felicity of his 
creature?, fliould ever difgrace the Earth, whil^ 
ther? exifts integrity and power fu$cient to root 
it vp^ and to dcftroy it ? Thefe were the ?vil$ 
pf the ancient Monarchy of France 5 evils whic^ 
mull always prevail, when aNi^tion at large ar? 
tempted to revolt ; and it is a pitiful attempt tQ 
Tuftsin the falling f^brig of defpofifm and bigotry, 
by referring its exiilenc? to the " Will pf God." 
Such means of filenping innnediate rpfiftanc^, 
not only incapacitate the human faculties fronji 
generous exertions in times of civil danger^ but 
lead to an impeachment pf tjie ppral attribute? 
of the Supreme Being. Wh^t was the fitje^of 
thofe, who, under the fornier fyftem in France, 
chanced to render politics the fubjeft of their 

con^erfatioa 
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fionverfation and enquiry, let the Annals of that 
Government, proclaim jn the dark and bloody 
records of her mifcrable viftims. 4nd can a 
lyftem of civil Adminiftration, which depends, 
for its exiftcnce, only on fraud and cruelty, be 
prdained of God ? Rather ought we to aflent to 
the converfe of the propofition of thofe who 
would enforce paffive obedience to the ruling 
powers, by referring them to the divine Will, 
?ind affert that no Governm^t whatever, though 
permitted for a while, can be ordained of God, 
or ianftioned by his Will, but that which, in its 
principles, comes ncareftto his own Nature; 
that which dares challenge inveftigation j that 
which diffufcs freedom, tolerance, andjufticej 
that,^ in Ihort, which Is founded on the nife and 
immutable principles of Truth and Benevo- 

jtENCB, 

As it will, however, prove, fatisfadory to your 
piind, to be informed of the chief occurrences 
which led to the French Revolution, and of the 
means by which it was accomplifhed, I Ihall 
|:race, in due order, thofe intereftitig events. 
The de&ltory ftyle of epiftolary correfpondence, 
will not admit a Narrative, involving every cir- 
cumftance incidentally or remotely conncded 
widi diat Revolution j but the leading, fafts will 
fuffice for our prefent purpofe, and thefe I.fhall 
ibtc with aU the fidelity and truth, though not 

with 
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wkh the neceff^ wiplicude suid elegance^ of «! 
Hiidoriaiu 

I know iioc iwhetlver «re ought to tttri* 
butc the fad to the fpccial loterference of Pro.^ 
videnc<*> or, perhaps with mope reafoi^ and 
more philofop^jr, to confider it as jhc neccQarj 
f onfequenoe <of thjt ^abliih^ ^rder of things ( 
but certain it js^ and it cannot hay^ efcape4 
every attentive oblprver of hqman life, tfeat 
injuftice of all kinds, hawcv^r fiurcef^ful fer % 
fme^ always reveres, at h% with redouble^ 
vengeance on the miferabte heads of thofe who 
firft promoted, or afterwards maintained it^ 
Such was the cafe with the Government of 
France, which having been long lince founded 
pn the balls of tyranny, w^ doomed, at laft, t(i^ 
incur the punifliment of its own evil, by ieeking 
to gratify its ambitious views in the y^ry means 
jwhich, finally, proved its overthrow^ France, 
fubjeft to the principles of deipotic Monarchy, 
had,' for a confiderable period of time, been 
equally didinguiflied for the oppreffion of her 
people, and the reftlefs ambition of her Court in 
the extenfion of foreign Conquefts. The en- 
couragement of letters was necefiary to maintain 
the fplendour of the Monarishy, and, as it is the 
peculiar property of great minds to aft only for 
the general good, that genius which had been 

firft 
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jEU! encouraged for the bafeft pifrpolb, 

exerted for the nobleft^ and^. indilTerenc to all 

private regards, and .perfonal coniequences^ 

deemed its labours beft employed in the virtuous 

office o( enlightening the Peeple. As their fituatioa 

convinced them of the evils of flavery, theif 

writers taught them to figh for the dignity and 

happtnefs of freedom : and the infidiou» condu^tl 

of their Court towards this countryy in th« 

American War> tended to bring to a erifiiSj th« 

operation of foch principles^ The efied of thia 

War could be nothing elfe.thm to import front 

America thofe fentiments of indiependence which 

the troops had naturally imbibed there> and, aS 

the fame time, when it thus tendedj^^coriBrn^ 

the people in juft and liberal fentiments, it ren^- 

dered their humiliated lituation the lefs tolerable, 

]^ fubjeding. them to thofe heavy burthens 

which were nedrflary to defray the enormous 

cxpences thus incurred. Opprelfionss, likewife^ 

of another nature — the abuie^ of office, tho' 

arrogance of the Ariftocraey, the corrupt admi- 

fttftration of public affairs, all grown excefllve 

&om long and unrefifted praidice, were xt^fi^ 

gallkig ^ a moment when the nation ifa» 

diftrefled by the fcarcity of provifions and thd 

want of pecuniary rcfources. The variety of 

arbitrary and oppreffive a£bions of powerful 

individuals, excited fome litrie fermentation 

among the people, and induced the Parliament 

of Bourdeaux to remonftrate to the King. The 

Provincial 
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Ttowinthl Parliaments i^rere, at tliat time, tk€ 
diily organ by which the general fenfc of injufticd 
could be officially exptefied : and the ipirited 
eonduft of the Parliament of Bourdciaux was 
:idmired arid applauded by thofe bf Aix, Totr- 
Ibufe,' and Greridble. The remoftftrance^ hofw-' 
ifvcr, contrary to expectation, was received 
gracidufly, and the evils of which it complained, 
were fliortly afterwards redrcffed, A general dor* 
reftion of abufes feemed to be approatching; a 
refbriti 6f the Clergy was talked cff j and many 
great grievances wereheld out as intended td be 
remedied. But the Meeting of the Clergy ended to 
die complete dlffatisfaftion of the inferior orders ; 
and promifc of a redrefs of grievances fcennied,from 
the eventj to have been held out only as a lure to 
induce the Parliaments * more readily to confent 

♦ « The French Parlemens arc only Courts of Juftice ; that 
c$f Paris was inftituted in the fame manner, and for the fame 
^iirpofes, as the Aula Re^is was, afterwards, in England, viz* 
for the adminiiltation of public JuHiee^ and for deciding the 
diifbrences between the King and his Barons : it was in 
confequence of the Judgments awarded by that Court, that the 
King proceeded to feize the dominions of thofe Lords or Princes 
againft whom a fentence had been palled, and when he was able 
to effedt this, united them to the Crown. The Parliament of 
Paris, as do the other Courts of Law, grounds its judgments 
upon the EJits or Ordonnancesoi the King ,when it has once rcgif- 
tered them. When thefe Ordonnances are looked upon as grievous 
to the Subjea, the Parliament refufcs tp rcgiftcr them ; but this 
they do not from any pretenfion they have to a fhare in the 
Legiflative Authority j they only oh}t&. that they are not fatisfied 

that 
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to eiiregifter fome edifts for new taxes, which, 
at a moment of difficulty, like thd prefent, were 
not likely to prdve very popular, or to leffen the 
national odium, of attempting td evade their cf- 
fefts, by calling a general Aflembly of Notables. 
Parliament, indefed, had already proved them- 
ielves unwilling to fan£tion the farther impofition 
of Very oppreffive burthens, by exercifing that 
portion bf power, which, though contrary to the 
principles of an abfoliite Monarchy, had been 
allowed conftitutipnally to refidc in them, for 
the purpofe, no doubt, of giving the requifite for- 
mality to the meafures of Adminiftration, And 
M. Calonne, who had before him a multipli- 
city of political objefts, among which was a New^ 
Edidt for the augmentation of the Poll Tax, al- 
ready fo much reprobated, feared that the office 
of enregiftering would berefufcd, in this inflance, 
as in others, efpccially when it was ib evident that 
the circumftahces of the Nation called for the re- 
trenchment of public expences, and not for aa 
nncreafe of public burthens, , ^ 

that the Ordonnance before them Ls really the will of the King | 
and tl^en proceed to make remonftrances againft it : fometimes 
the Kiog defers to thefe ; or, if he is refolved to put an end to 
all oppofition,he comes in perfon to the Parliament^ there holds 
what they call a Lit de Juftice^ declares that th,e Ordonnancti\xiot% 
them is actually his Will, and orders the proper Officer to regiite* 
it."— 5j Lolmb. 

. Such 
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Such were the chief circumftances of France 
in 1786; and her profpeds at the commence-' 
raent of the next year were more fad and gloomy. 
The extreme fcarcity and deamefs of proyifions» 
a(id of every necel&ry article of lifc> rendered the 
peopld highly difcontented with their fituation> 
aAd the' meafures of the Court tended neither tx> 
din^iihr their fufferingSj nor to ibothe the 
awakened enKXions of refentment. The Nota- 
Ues were aflen^led^ for the purpofet according. 
to M. deCalonn^ of refcuing the Nadon> not 
by new uxes^ but by ceconomy : and a variety 
cfobjefb^ Ibme of them important^ were pointed 
out by the King for their deliberation. It fliortjy 
appeared^ however that the real end of this con- 
vocation was oidy to force thofe meafures^ which 
tht fpirit of the Piarliaments could not fufitr to^ 
be carried according to cuftomary ufages. But 
whether their diflenc to many of the q.ue{tions^ 
propofed had excited difgufti. or whether they 
had agreed to fo much asmi^ anfwerthe origi- 
nal purpofe of the meafure ; the Affembly was 
ihordy afterwards thanked and difmifled by the 
King, without having gone through half of dieir 
intended bufinefs. It was immediately previous 
to that event that Mirabeau was forced to fly, in 
order to avoid die tSe& of a Lettre de Cachet ; 
and that M. Calonne, having been diigraced, 
received his difmiflioni and was exited to his eftate 
at Anflonville. The Parliament of Paris were 

ordered 
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ordered, by the King, to cnrcgiftcr certain Edi6h 
agreed on by the Notables, to which xequilitioa 
they confented, except with regard to one for 
xrftablifliing a duty on ftamped paper, which not 
x>nly naet with ftrong oppofition, but produced a 
renmonftrance addreffed to his Majefty, The 
Parlianments of Bourdeaux and Rouen' were no 
Jiefs refr^ftory 4)n the fubjed of another of thjs 
Edifts, relating to the exportation of Corn. To 
the remonftrance of the Parliament of Paris the 
anfwers were contemptuous and laconick, and 
therefore the Members remonftrated again, and 
abfolutely declared it as their opinion, that his 
Majefty ought to yield to the general wifti of the 
Nation, and refcue the public affairs from ruin, 
by convening the States General. The Par- 
liament was immediately fummoned to Verfailles, 
where the King held a Bed of Juftice ; at which, 
having expreffed his difapprobation ©f their <:on* 
<du6t, he ordered the Edift and Declaration for 
a ftamp-duty sind land-tax to be tranjTcribed on 
their' regifters, which was done accordingly^ 
The next day the Chambers affcmbled, and re* 
folved the rejgiftering to be null and void^ Some 
reforms were about this time began in the King's 
houfehold; and the Parliament fliortly after- 
wards ifllied an , edid, giving the force of law 
tp the ftamp-duty and land-tax *, but repealing 
another impoft. On this they were banilhed to 
Troyes ; but the conveyance of the Members 

H2 - from. 
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from their own houfesj was fo fudden and ftcre^^ 
and the mcafure itfelf fo unjuft, as greatly to cx- 
afpcrate the ppople. Government were alarmed 
at the public feelings, and, P^rliani^nt being re- 
called, the feat of Juftice was again transferred 
to Paris. New firrangments were made in the 
Miniftry^ from a thorough fenfe of the great 
change whiqh was becoming piore and morp evi^ 
dent, in popular opinion, from the former fer- 
vility of national charafter to fentiments of man|y 
independence. His Majefty, according to the 
determination of Council, met his Parliament, 
and carried with him two Edids tb be regiftered : 
one, concerning a Loan ; the other, relative to 
the re-eftablilhment of the Proteftants ip their 
ancient civil right?. Nay, fo far did this conci- 
liating fpirit extend, that permifllon was given 
for them to deliver their fentiments without rp- 
ftraint, A warm debate accprdingly took place, 
in the courfe of which his Majefty npt having 

. been ufcd perhaps to warm defcjates, and think- 
ing that he had fufFered this to laft long enough, 
felt hi mfelf fatigued, and, rifing, ord<:red the 
Edift for the Loan to beenrcgiftered. The Duke 
of Orleans protefted againft the meafure; but 
his royal Brother perfifted in his order, enforced 
the regiftering of rhe Edid, and quitted the Af- 

^ fembly. This was, no doubt, concluding with 
violence, a bufinefs, which had commenced with 
candour j and in order that the cataftrophe might 
not prove incomplete, the Duke of Orleans wa? 

the 
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file Mxt day exiled^ and two other Members y^I^o 
^ad objcftcd to the enregiftering were committed 
)to prifon. The Parliament, therefore, having in- 
vain fent a deputation to his Majefty with a peti- 
tion in favour of their banilhed and imprifoned 
^^ embers, declared the refolution entered onthpir 
books to be expunged, and met to deliberate on 
the Edift in favour of the Proteftants. Nothing 
pn this fubjeft, however, was determined, aqd 
they again attempted to obtain the return of the 
three exiles by another rempnftrance,* declaring, 
^hat what they required, was not a matter of fa- 
vour, but their rigk^. His Majefty, as may be 
fuppofed, expreffed ftrong difpleafure at thefc 
proceedings. 

The Parliament of Paris fent another Remon- 
ftrance to the King, on the fubjeft of their exiles, 
the Proteftant eftablilhment and Lettres de Ca- 
chet. * Receiving a peremptory refufal on the 
firft head, tl^ey held out againft regiftering the 
Edift in favour of the Proteftants, till, with the 

* It is impoffiblc to read the events which led to the French 
Revolution, without recolleding the fpeculation of Blackftotie 
on the fubjedl . " That the abfolute power, lays this great man, 
<* claimed and exercifed by a neighbouring nation, is more tole- 
*< rablethan that of the eaftern empires, is in a great roeafure 
'* owing to their having vcfted the judicial power in their Parlia* 
<< ments, a body feparate and diftindt from both the legiflative 
** and executive : and, ifevertbat nation recovers its former liberty f 
f* it wiU owe it to the efforts of tbofeAJfemblies.*^ BlacKSTONB*« 
pQM. Book J. Chap z* 

/ extenfion 
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fxtenfion of religious freedom, they could obtain 
^ mitigation of civil flayery by annihilating that 
moft dilgraceful pow,er of remorfelcfs tyranny, 
the ifluing of I^ttres di Cachet. The Parliament 
of Rouen at this time remonftrated againft pay# 
ing a tax, called the twentieths, and declared it 
impoi^ble, that they ftiould confent to any Bill 
but by the confent of the people lawfully aflcm- 
bled. The ProtcftantEdift, however, at length, 
after fonie ftruggle, paffed in the Parliament of 
Paris 5 but without any conceflion to their othef 
requeft, for Lettres de Cachet were almoft imme- 
jdiately afterwards iflbed againft two Members of 
the Parliament of Grenoble (both advanced in 
years, and greatly refpedled) for having expreflcd 
their opinions with more franknefs than prudence. 
This excited no gentle murmurs in Dauphiny ; 
wd the difcontents in the province of Bourdeaux 
were fo alarming, that troops were fent to quell 
the difturbances. The Duke of Orleans wa^ 
thought proper to be recalled ; but, with that 
wavering irrefolution which marks a feeble and 
inconfiftent mind, the King at the fame time held 
a Bed of Juftice, in which he abolifhed the power 
of the Parliaments, except fofar as regarded their 
mere judicial capacity. The eloquence of M. 
d'Eprefmenil in refifting the influenceof the Court 
had endangered his life; and though he avoidecj 
aflaflination by efcapiog through the croud in dif- 
guife, during the tumult which thefe meafures ex- 
cited. 
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cited, even the feat of juftice did not t!ie Mktddf 
prove a fanftuary from official violence : he and 
another Member were taken from thence by virtue 
of two Lettres de Cachet^ and carried off inter 
immediate exile^ in the light of the populace. 

The general ferment excited among the people^ 
the diftreffed add ruinous fta^tc of the finances^ 
the univcrfal execration of theopprcffions inter- 
weav^d in the texture of the French Monarchy^ 
the impoffibility,- tirider the the difficult circum* 
ftances of the cafe, of conducting the public 
affairs according to the fyftem of the eftablifhed 
government, rendered it evident to ^11 parties^ 
that the Nation could be ftved ohly by a 
ehange of its political Conflitution* The great* 
object of Court policy^ therefore, was, to prevent 
the inftitution of a liberal government^ in wbicf^ 
the pcofde would enjoy their juft rights in the ex* 
crcife of the important duties of legiflatioit. In 
order toeffeft this purpofe, the King -held a Bed 
of Juftice^ and, having taken from thePrpviff* 
cial Parliaments the power of enrolling Edidts^ 
dated, that, in a great kingdom, it was oeceffary 
there Ihould be one Monarch; one Syftem of 
Laws, and one Court for enregiftering and enroll- 
ing thofe laws j and declared his determination 
in favour of the revival of a Supreme Court to* be 
invefted with thofe powers, formerly called. La 
Cour Plenier^. The idea of fuch a C9urt, which 

was 
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was formerly nothing more than a fplendid Arr- 
i ftocracy/a gaudy veil for concealed tyranny, d" 

f cited general alarm j and the Grand Aflembly ot 

I Parliament met the hext diy, and reprefented to' 

y^ his Majefty, that their fileftce in his prcfertCe, 

I was not to be confidered as an acquiefcence, but 

' that, on the contrary, they whoDy difclaimed 

I taking any part in the fittings of the Court ! Sc- ^ 

veral of the Nobles, likewifc, men of ample 
fortunes, and of the firfl: families in the kingdom^ 
/ were difinterefted enough to foDow their example. 

I The Parliament was again convened 5 but his 

I Majefty giving them to underftand, that he per- 

fiftedin his determination, they met in the evening 
^ zt Verfailles, and delivered in a Memorial, pro- 

tefting againft fuch arbitrary pfoceedings ; and 
the confequence of this ftep was, that the guards 
were inftantly fummoned to proteft the Palais, 
that facred manfion of the laws, round which 
the populace walked, and expreffed, by the elo- 
quence of folemn filence, the grief which they 
felt for the treatment of their Magiftrates, and 
the manly refentment which was brooding in their 
mind, and which afterwards fcrved, perhaps,, 
as the great ftimulative to bring their politi- 
cal principles into adlion. 

The people in other partsof the kingdom, hur- 
% ried on by the madnefs of their pa^ions, pro- 
ceeded even to afts of violence, ' The Count 

de 
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dc Perigord was expelled the City of Totilouic^ 
for attempting to enforce the King's commands § 
and a great part of Brittany^ and of feveral other 
provinces, were in open rebellion. The Mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Rouen, confined in their 
houfes for having protefted againfl the invafion 
of their rights, at lad fubmit to take their ieats 
in the new-projeAed Court, but are afterwards 
exiled for declaring infamous all fuch as fhail 
accept a place in that tribunal : and thofc of Pa- 
ris, Grenoble, Bourdeaux^ &c. continue with- 
out abatement their vigorous oppofition^ Even 
the Clergy^ in their triennial Affembly, having 
remonftrated concerning the impofllbility of 
contributing a fum which had been exa&ed of 
them, terminated their Memorial, by requeftiiig 
the King to convoke the States General i and 
they obtained for anfwer, that, as ibon as conve* 
nience would allow, they fhould be convoked^r 

A negoclation, therefore, was pretended to be 
fet on foot to form a new Adminiftration : but 
It fliortly appeared, that the objedk of ^his mea- 
sure was merely to gain time, and appeafe the 
)opular difcontents. The attempt was vain; 
lefe difcontents increafed ; the caufc of the No- 
tes of Brittany, whofe remondrance produced 
leir imprifonment in the Baftile, was attempted 
be revenged by the people on the Intendant of 
"^ ••ho faved his life by flight i and 

the 
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the refiftancc in Dauphiny was more dccef^ 
mined than ever. Additional conciliatory mca-- 
fores wete accorcJingfy adopted by the King, 
who fufpcnded the re-e£^abli(hment of the Cour 
Plenierc, and again pronmifed that the States Ge- 
neral Ihould be aflembled. A complete change 
of Miniftry enfued ;* and, notwithftanding the 
deplorable fcarcicy of provifions,^ the minds of* 
the people were elevated with fome degree of* 
fatisfaftioii, in hbpes of likewife- experiencing a 
change of meafures. After fome inefie6lual at- 
tempts, therefore, to frultrate the meafure, the 
Notables: were affembled, for the purpofe of de- 
termining on the mode of convoking the States, 
and decided on that according to which they 
were convened in 16141 whdn their numbers 
were in equal' proportion, and they voted in dif- 
ferent orders. It was, however, finally agreed, 
that they (hould confift of twelve hundred Mem- 
bers; 600 of whom were tabe chofen by the" 
Commons, 300 by the Clergy, and joo by the 
Ariftocracy. 

M. Necker's report," on the relloration of the 
State, having been adopted, and fanftioned by a 
llefolution of Council, the States General af- 
fembled, in May, lyZ^. This Affembly had 

* The Aixihbifliopof Sens was difiiliflcd, and M. Neckti: 
pla<;ed at the head of ifl&irs. 

been 
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been long wifhcd for by the nation, not in order 
that the States niight fit in difTerent chambers, 
and iirote as feparate orders, by t that they might 
thus enable themfelves to unite, in one grand re- 
prcfentative body, for the purpofe of crefting a 
government on fuch principles as they thought 
moft calculated to proinotc general happinefs. 
To this happinefs the old Conftitution of the 
States could have only been pernicious. 
The patronage which die N9bility neceffarily 
enjoyed with regard to Church benefices, muft 
have irremediably influenced the Chamber of the 
Clergy; and the Nobles, njiirfed in prejudices 
againft the common people^ and attracted by 
nearer ties to Royalty, as the fountain of Ho- 
nour, had felt equal deference in favour of the 
Crown ; fo that with the powers of the Clergy, 
the Nobility, and the King, all pmbincd in one 
intereft, and preffing againft the paltry fhare of 
legiflation allotted to the Commons, a govern- 
ment would have exiftcd like a pyramid v^ith its 
point undermoft, a monftrous monument of 
ignorance in political architedture, and defti- 
tute of the fymmetry with which mixed govern* 
ments fhould ever be reared, and which has been 
fo often admired in the theory of theBritilh Con- 
ftitution. . On the Convention, therefore, of , the 
States, foveral conciliatory meafures were pro- 
pofcd for the union of the three Chambers into 
one, for the purpofe of deliberating and voting 
I a there 
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there in common : but this the Nobility and 
Clergy refufcd, and claimed to themfelves the 
right of fupcrior and cxclufivc privileges. Mef- 
fages conftantly paffed from one Chamber to ano- 
ther without efFeft j and the Commons, anxious 
to obtain their objeft, fufpended the operation of 
public bulinels, by remaining, for a while, in 
filent and alarming inadlivity. At length, how- 
ever, they determined to hold no farther con- 
ferences, and, inviting all thofe of the other 
Chambers who were f^yoiirablfe to the interefts 
of the ppoplc, declared thcpfifelyps legally cpn- 
ftituted the Representatives of the Nation, 
It was then decided in thp Chamber of the Cler^ 
gy, that they fliould verify their powers in com- 
mon with the third eftate, and a majority ac- 
cordingly went and joined them. The fame ftep 
was likewifc taken by a confideral)Ie number of 
the Nobility. To this meafure, the King did 
not appear at firft much averfe, but fliortly af- 
terwards a Declaration was iflued, prohibiting 
the meeting pf the States for a few days^ and no- 
tifying his Majefty's intention of then going in 
perfon to hold a Royal Sitting. In confequence, 
however, of fome informality in this proceeding, 
the Members repaired to the hall at the ufual 
hour of meeting, and found the doors locked^ and 
furroundcd with a guard of foldiers. After a few 
minutes confideration on the high road, they ad- 
journed^ to the Tennis Court at Verfailles, and 

having 
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having there paiTed the day in deliberating oil 
this meafurc of the King, engaged themfelves 
by an oath, never to feparate from the National 
Affcmbly, till they had eftabliflied, on fomc fo* 
lid bafis, a Conftitution for their CouAtry. 

The patriotifm which was animated by this 
incident, received an infufion of frefh fpirit from 
the high and imperative decifion of the Royal . 
Seffion. By the declaration of the King, not only 
was the diftindtion of orders fanftioned, but thole 
orders were enjoined to voteieparately in all great 
queftioDs refpeding the Conftitution. The fup^ 
predion of Lettres de Cachet was referred to the 
State, thus conftituted with ability of refifting^ 
the national wifh by permitting their continuanc^ 
and the Monarch was the only perfon to whonv^ 
the good of the people was to be confided. The 
Aficmbly were therefore ordered to quit the HaU, 
and attend the next day in their feparate Cham* 
bers. The Tiers Etat yielded not obedience to 
this mandate, but after fome minutes pafied in 
mute aftonifhment and indignation^ mouon^ 
were propofed and carried, expreifive of their 
determination to perfift in their former refolycs, 
and of their pcrfonal inviolability. The Com« 
mons met again the next day, when the Duke of 
Orleans joined them with more than forty of the 
Nobles i men of the firft families and charaftcr^ 
in the country : and two hundred of the Clergy 

tikewife 
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tt^wife attended, who fubfcribed to the oatfa^ 
Ittid aflented to the relblutions of the Aflembljr. 

The arbitrary proceeding of the King, in hold- 
ing, at fuch a monient, and with fo menacing 
am air, the Royal Seflioif, not only tended to 
concentrate in one body, all the Members of the 
three Eftates, whole princif4es induced them to 
fevour the general wifhes of the nation, but en- 
lagcd the populace without doors. Had a finglc 
goa been fired at a moment of fuch tumult; a 
Civil War muft inevitably have enfued ; but 
iappily the French and Swifs Guards refufed to 
•a againft the Nation, The Guard du Corps 
declined, all fervice but that of prote&ing the 
]pti^an of the King, and a regiment of Huflars 
which was brought to replace them, declared 
that they would not fire unlefs they Ihould be 
firft attacked. The fame difpofition was founcl 
in all the troops throughout the kingdom, 

' In this fituation of affairs, the King thought 
k prudent to fend a Letter to the diffentient 
Members of Notables, urging them, wichout de- 
^y, to unite and deliberate with the Clergy and 
the Commons. The injunftion had its effeft, 
>nd all parties appeared to be happy and con- 
tented. But this turned out to be a meafure cal- 
culated to lull the people into a fatal fecurity ; 
. Wid Paris was (hortly furrounded with Foreig;^n 
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Tfoops, The Affembly renionflrated ; but 
as the King ftated^ that his motive for fuch 
conduA, was none other than the defire of pro- 
n\otmg public tranquillity, they were contented^ 
and proceeded to the great work of cftablifliing 
a new Conftitution. The Courtj- however, wcw 
alarmed, and manifefted meafures of decermined 
hoftility, Miniftry were difplaced -, a body of 
Cannoneers were planted round the City $ and 
an immenfe number of mercenaries fununoned t» 
their vile trade of wholefale murder. But the 
ibldiery participating in the gener^ patriotifin^ 
and fiill farther attached to the Nation by au in^ 
creafe of pay, which had been recently voted ia 
the Afienably, laid down their arms, and declared 
that they would not fight againft their fellow 
citizens. The people, exalperated, by thefe ap- 
pearances> at the treachery of their Cour^ flew 
to arms : •. noching could -refift their energy: 
Broglio smd his troops were diiperfed, theBal^ 
tile was attacked and demolilhed, aad tho 
Governor, with others, whole condudt on the oc* 
cafion had been marked by peculiar bafencis, fell 
a facrifice to the vengeance of the mul&tude«( 

Louis XVLv' iiL " WW lAHni i tm i 

conciliate the afFedions of the Affembly. He 
deplored the tumults which then di%raced the 
capital, declared tlmt he had been miirepre* 
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lentedt and protefted that he wiihed the fettle^ 
' mentofthe Conftitution on flich principles, as 

could afford latisfa£tion to all his fubjedts. The 
Aflembty, who had fternly faluted him on his 
entrance, with the words Five la Nation ! fufiered 
him not to depart without the exclamation of 
Vive ie Rot ! And they took mcafures to quell 
the violence of the' populace without doors, who 
*\ had perpetrated fcveral a6b of perfonal cruelty 

on the moft odious of their oppreflbrs, by pro- 
claiming it criminal to punilh any man other- 
wife than by Law, and ftating their intention of 
ipeedily forming a tribunal for that purpofe*. 

The National Affembly now began their im- 
portant labours, and, inftead of refentftilperfecu- 
tions of their enemies,or arbitrary and bloody pro-* 
^ fcriptions, publifhed a Declaration of the Rights 

of Matij as the ground- work and bafis of all equi* 
table government. They next proceeded gradually 
to diffolve the principles and forms of the old Con- 
ftitution, previous to their ereftion of another i 
by fupprefling feigniorial tribunals, and the ex- 
aftion of tydies j and abolifliing the exclufive 
right of the chace, and the unjuft claims of pri* 
^CftiQaitiUTff 'The vaft bodiePofvagrants from 
Other countrieSi^'whrf'h'ad a3Vantaged themfelves 
of the fituation of France, in hopes of there expe- 
riencing circumftances more favourable to the 
gratification of their lazinefs and their crimes, 

were 
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were paid to depart, and the Aflembly having 
thus nniore effeftually fccured the tranquillity of 
the State^ cheerfully rcfiimed their labours* 
They eftablilhed perfeft toleration, and decreed 
their own permanence as a legiflature, and the 
King's fufpenfive veto. At this moment, how- 
ever, new arid unekpcfted circumftances arofe to 
interrupt their proceedings and diftradSt thenr 
Councils. Thd King refiifed his fartftion to the 
articles of the Conftitutlon, and a tumult took 
place at Verfailles, arifing from the behaviour 
of fome officers of the Gardes du Corps ^ who had 
given a feaft to the new regiment of Flanders, in 
which their Majefties being prefent, they had 
torne off and trampled under-foot the National 
Cockade, and committed feveral other enriiufiaflic 
afts of equal imprudence. Thefe circumftance? 
were fufficient to convince the Affembly, that 
undue means were aftivcly and fatally exerted 
upon the rbyal mind, which, if not prevented, 
muft inevitably tend to the deftruftion of all their 
meafures ; and that the public fafety Could only 
be obtained by fecuring the King's pefidencc in 
Paris. La Fayette, therefore, at the head gf the 
City Militia, attended by a large body of people 
of all defcriptions, proceeded to Verfailles, and 
perfuaded their Majefties to fuffer thcmfelves to 
be conduced to the Capital. That fome Acci- 
dental outrages fhould have been comoTattW, 
by a populace fo miked and tumultuous, was to 
K be 
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"bccxpctflcdj biit with regard to the main bufinefs 
of conveying^ the King and Queen to Paris, I 
know not that their conduft was di(graced by 
any aft of pcrfonal infult whatever. This objedt 
accordingly obtainedj the Affembly refumed 
their important labours. They decreed, that 
all ccclefiaftical property was at the difpofal of 
the Nation (on condition of providing, in a 
fuitable manner, for the expence of divine wor- 
fhip, the fupport of its Minifters, and the relief of 
the poor) ; they framed a plaii of Territorial Di^ 
vifion, caiculated for the organization of Provin- 
cial Affemblies : they refolvcd on the fiifpenfioii 
of Provincial Parliaments, and an undifguifed 
publication of the PenGon Lift : they formed fe- 
veral important Financial Regulations, and 
gradually reared that Conftitution, which I 
may fafcly affert, however inriiperfedt in 
fome parts, to be the moft fimple, ufefiil, and 
honeft government^ that under the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of the moment, the integrity of man 
could poflibly have conflrufted. The extreme 
. folly of the attempt of their Majefties to fly the 
' kingdom^ and rather to deluge their country in 
blood, than allow it to enjoy the bleflfings of a^ 
free government — an attempt that was fo unex- 
pededly fruflrated — neither checked thfir ?calj> 
nor ftimulated their refentment. The Conftitu- 
tion was formed and prefented to the King, The 

Monarch 
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Monarch accepted itj and ratified his acceptance 
by a facred and public Oath to maintain it in- 
violable : and the Aflembljr diflblved> to give 
way to their fucceflbrs^ crowned with the ap- 
plaufe of millions, and crowned, indeed, with 
that reward, which is ftill more glorious than the 
applaufc of millions, — ^thc pianly conftioufnels 
of having dedicated two years of almoft unre- 
mitted labour, jto the difiufion of knowledge, 
dignity, and happinefs, among Ip great a portion 
ofmankind« 

But wiihing you to draw your own conclufions 
from thefe events, I will trelpafe for the preftnt 
ho longer on your attention, and (hall make fiich 
farther obfervations as occur to nae on the fubjcft 
in my next* 

I remain, dear Sir, &c« 
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BxuJtation at the triumph of Liberty in Francf^View of 

Edmund B'urke^s conduSf Remarks on the chief of bis 

ebje^ions^^^A fpeculative yftheijl may he a man of^ure 
morals — On the literary defenders of the French Revo^ 
lutton — Moral beauties of the New Conjiitution — ^^- 
fleiiions on the events of the tenth of Jlugufty National 

. Convention^ {jfc . 

SIRj 

11 OU fecm fetisficd with the accuracy 
of my review of the Revolution in France — ^fo 
far as accuracy can be expedled in a review fo ra- 
pid — but think that I have not been equally //»- 
partial ; and therefore you refift my claims to the 
charafter of a juft Hiflorian. I fear that I dc- 
fervc your cenfure, and confefs, that, with what- 
ever intentions of impartiality I might have be- 
gan my narrative, I could not avoid feeling oc- 
cafionally interefted in thecourfe of the relation, 
\and applying partial epithets to thofe circum- 
ftanccs which appeared to convey examples of 

uncomrhon 
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jjncommon difintereftcdnefs, and to originate m 
principles of unaffcftcd patriotifm. Some little 
colouring of praife has indeed been beftowed 
where fafts appeared really to denaand it 5 but 
though I nniay have thus far evinced a mind not 
free from partiality, I have by no means proved 
unfaithful or untrue in the ftatement of the fa<fts 
themfelves. Every man mufi be affefted with 
ftrong feelings of one fort or anotherj, who con- 
templates fo fudden and complete a change in the 
manners ^n^ cuftoms of the French; and I think 
that I ought not to be cenfured when I acknow- 
ledge myfclf unable to regard fuch an event with- 
out enthufiafm. I boaft not nerves of iron. 
Twenty-five millions of human beings, whom we 
have long been in the hafc>it of defpifing as the 
patient flayes' qf the moft fhanf;ieful tyranny and 
opprcffion^ are awakened by peculiar circuni- 
fiances to a fenfe of their humiliated fituation, 
and deterrnine to be free : they aflert their rights, 
and they are free. Can I, with indifference, be- 
hold fo vaft a portion of mankind, after hav- 
ing been degraded to the moft abjedt ftate of bru- 
tal fervitude, reftored to their proper degree in 
fociety, as moral, beings ? Can I, without ex- 
ultation, reflcflr, that one of thofe countries, 
in whlchrcligious intolerance has frequently rioted 
in blood, and political villainy triumphed over 
her miferable vidims, Ihould at laft be redeem- 
ed from error, and that the light of reafon fhould 

have 
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have diiperfed all the darknefs and the horrors 
of Bigotry and DeJpotifm ? 

That fuch an event fhould meet with cneniics 
in this country, was naturally to be expefted. It 
was tobcexpcfted that thqfemen who derive any 
advantages from thcexiftence ofabufcs in our own 
fyftem of political eftablilhment, would raife a cla- 
mour againft a Revolution which unhinged every 
prejudice that fandions what is wrong, by di' 
refting the public attention to what is right, i^ 
fhe principles or pra6tice of govprnment. But it , 
ctt-tainly never was expeftcd, that the admi- 
rers of the late meafures in France would meet 
their vehement antagonift in Edmund BurkEi^ 
It was not expefted, that the wajm champion of 
political liberty would defcrt his caufe, and ac5k 
in hoftility to his former principles, at the mo- 
ment when that liberty became fnorehoneftly af. 
ferted, not in " bold fwelling phrafcs/' but in 
manly aftions* It was not expeded thati*^, who 
to his other titles of intelleftual merit, affedted 
to add th^t of the liberal and enlightened Phi- 
loibpher, would deplore as calamitous, an event 
which tended to extirpate a vicious government, 
the foundation of almoft every other vice 
;ind mifery, and fecured the happinefs 
of nriillions, by fubftituting in their favour a 
Conftitution founded on the fentiments of free- 
dom 
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dom and humanity* But in nien who are verfed 
and hackneyed in the arts of party and parlia- 
mentary intrigue, we arc not to look for much 
political confiftency : and lidmund Burke, by 
his declamatory pamphlet on the French Revo* 
lution, has added to the number of lamentable 
examples, which afford triumph to the envious, 
and confolation to the ftupid -, by proving to 
what vile purpofes great and fhewy endowments 
gre too frequently exerted, and by bringing dowa 
to the level of public contempt, a charader ren- 
dered confpicuous by knowledge the moll itxtcn- 
five, and abilities the moft Ipkndid^ 

The endof Mn Burke's pamphlet was to ren- 
der the fubje£t of the French Revolution and its 
fundamental principles, odious to the people of 
this Country. For the accompUfhment of this 
purpofe no artifice, no fophiftry, no mifreprefcn- 
tation, has been uneflayed. All is complaint, 
outcry and inveftive. He begins with ridicu- 
ling the Revolution Club, and the charafter and 
condudt of the late Dr. Price : he proceeds to 
explain the principles of the Britifh Conftitution^ 
and attempts to prove that the people of this 
country never were fuppofcd to have any right to 
change their government. The French, he de- 
clares, pofleffed th^ elements of a good Conftitu- 
tion in their old States: the Parliament of Paris 
have deceived the King, and all is anarchy and 

confufion. 
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confudon. ^^ France indeed affords an afflifting 
ipe£taclc : Its laws overturned ; its tribunals 
lubverted j induftry without vigour j commerce 
expiring ; the revenue unpaid, jret the people 
impoverifhcd." The inferior clergy are then 
attacked, as men who regard all property with 
envy 5 the nobles who joined the revolutionifts 
are men, who facrifice ideas of dignity to the 
vile ambition of working with ignoble meani 
for the'fubverfion of Monarchy ; and thofe great 
and glorious luminaries if literature and fcience, 
who have fo highly contributed to adorn and en- 
lighten the fevcntecnth century, are a literary 
cabal, who have conlpired the deftruftion of afl 
juft government and the abolition of Chriftianity. 
The robbery of the Church is neit inveighed 
againft ; the deceit of the reprfefcntativcs of the 
States CfcneraJ, who fraudulently pretfended t^ 
wifh for a reform and not a revolution ; the 
diffolution of the Parliament and the Corruption ' 
of the foldiery. The remainder of the book la 
made up of a complex account of the French 
Finances, — Such is the fubftance of Mr. Burke's 
celebrated pamphlet, in/ which he has difplayed 
all the beauties of his luxuriant imaginaition, but 
in the perufal of which the attention is cloyed 
by too unifornl an appearance of gaudy gran- 
deur, at the expence of clearnefs and method. 
His language is fwelling and declamatory ; hut, 
loaded with metaphor, it is frequently nnor'e 

turgid 
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tiirgid than iublimej and his teaionjMg 
jparticipates rather of the nature ^f foph^ftry 
thw of fair and hooeft lU-gument. Thece is a 
juft dignity in many of his moral feiilimehtSj yfet 
even this excellence is to be lamented, as if 
ferves only to render the defpotic principles of 
the book more impofing and dange)t>trs. Too 
much vehemence of paffion prevails throughout : 
and where a man pays no regard to moderation', 
in iiis ftriftures, we have reafon to fear that 
he will pay none to juftice. That, in tjic courfe 
of the French Revolution, foixie circumftances 
might have occurred which irrefiftibly call for 
cenfure, no impartial man can deny; but 
Mr. Biirke, in his application of degrading epi- 
thets, regards no bounds of difcrimination and 
decency. AH, with him, has befen faftious, bafe, 
impiousi villainous, deteftable i and admitting no 
fhades of guilt, every chara6ter, every incident, 
connedted in the chain of caufes and efFefts pro- 
ducing and involving this great event, muft fall 
before him, overwhelmed by the raging tor- 
rent of his frothy declamation. Our prejudices and 
feelings are conftantly appealed to, rather than 
our underftandings t And it is not indeed uncan- 
did to aflert, that the pamphlet ift queftion ought 
rather to be confidered as a fine piece of decla- 
matory compofuion and impaffioned eloquence, 
than as the ufeful vehicle of folid jnftruftion, and 

that it will long exift as a monument of its ajj-. 
L thor*s 
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chor's weakndfs of judgment iwid briUiaitcy of 
genius, 

Mr. Burke's bookj however, is fo well known, 
that at this time it is almoft ufelefs to attempt to 
give you even a general idea of its merits 5 and, 
after the various and able replies that it has called 
forth, forme to attempt an anfwer to its contents 
wpuld perhaps appear prefumptuous and idle. 
Yet ftill, though 1 would wilh to av6id fuch an '^ 
imputation, I cannot pafs by the fubjeft wdthouc 
troubling you with a few remarks. Mr. Burko 
fays, that the French had the elements of a good 
conftitution in their old States : but they certainly 
had nc^ the elements of fuch a G)nfl:icutioi> 
in thofc States, becaufe the Clergy, inftead 
of operating as an order in balance againll 
the other orders — according to that counteract- 
ing principle which is generally confideredas ef- 
fential in mixed governments — ^would naturally 
be thrown into the fcale of Monarchical and Ari^ 
ftocratical influence^ in confequence of awing their 
patronage to the Crown and the Ariftocracy 
of the country 5 — ^an event which would not 
be more prejudicial to the Tiers Etat, than 
degrading to the dignity of the Clergy themfdves^ 
We are next told, with much inveftive, that 
the Parliament of Paris deceived the King. 
Without infilling on the truth of the aflurances 
of chat parliament, I cannot help lamenting, that 
Mr. Burke's deteftation of infincerity fhould be 

of 
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of fo partial a nature, as to induce him thus bit- 
terly to notice one inftance of the Pariiamenc 
liavmg deceived the King, and to pafs by the 
many inftances in which the King deceived the 
People. Another example of the difingenuouf- 
nefs of this great writer, occurs in the artful man- 
ner in which he faftens the ftigma, of fuch afts of 
violence as were committed by the Mob, on the 
National Affembly, When.did a Revolution of 
fuch confequence take place, * In which fo little 
blood was Ihed as in that of France ? A Revolu- 
tion is naturally Ibppofed to involve in it extreme 
violence t and in the prefent cale, fome in- 
ftances occur of afts of great and atrocious 
cruelty ; yet th«fe afts, few indeed in number, 
were committed by an ignorant rabble, whom, 
in the moment of revolt, it was imppffiblc to 
reftrain, and who owed their barbarity to the 
inhuman executions :hey had been accuftomed to 
behold, and to the principles which they had ' 
imbibed under the tyranny and oppreflion of the 
former government. The conduit of the Na- 
tional Aflembiy, though uniformly determined, 
was e(jually diftinguiftied by mildnefs, equani- 
mity, and mercy, Mr. Burke's violent declara- 
tion that the laws were overturned, and the tri- 
bunals fubverted, could have as little effeft with 

* When 1 iky this, I do not include the (hocking events of 
tjie tenth of Auguft. Thofe events formed a fecond revolution, 
and took place at three years diftance from the former. 
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thinking mindS| as the remainder of the fanie 
period, iq which he difplays the poverty of the 
revenue and of the people* The feigniorialan4 
other tribunals, and the laws of the old Mo- 
narchy, were certainly abolifhed ; but they were 
aboliflied only, as Mr. Burke well knew, for the 
purpofe of eftablifhing in their place the finrnple 
and unincumbered principles of juftice, and the 
equitable procefs of Trial by Jury. The diffolu- 
tion of Provincial Parliaments was the neceflary 
cfFe6t of fubftituting other Courts of Juftice, and 
of the exiftence of the National Aflembly. — 
Nor is it any good argument in favour of the old 
fyftem to fay, that the Revolution did not, like 
a Magician's wand, banifh, in a moment, frorti 
the face of the country, that poverty and diftrefe 
in which the revenue and the people were involved : 
All that the revolution could effeft, was to reduce 
the unneceflary expences, and to put the public 
aflpairs in fuch a train that the nation ffiould, at 
laft, recover from her indigence. 

The charge againft the reprefentarives of the 
States General, for having pretended to wifh for a 
Reform, not a Revolution, may be juft ; and if fo, 
it was difingeftuous to aflert one thing, when 
they meant to execute another: but there is much 
more rcafon to believe it unjuft, fince, however 
fome perfons might avow an intention of correft- 
ing the vices of the State by the mild meafure of 

reform. 
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reform, ^e can fcarccly fufpcft it poffiblc thaf 
fhc nation in general, groaning under a govern- 
ment fo vile in principle as their oM Monai-thy^ 
could conceal their conviftion of the ncceflity df 
a. thorough Revolution. The corruption of the 
Soldiery, by raifing their pay, I cannot defend 
on any. other grounds than by faying, thatj crir 
tically fituated as the Affcmbly then were, and a- 
yowcdly perfecuted by the Miniftry, they were 
reduced to the neceffity of oppofing this ftroke of 
well-timed policy, to the fecret and dangerous 
machinations of their opponents. 

But the grievanfes which chiefly excite the hor- 
ror of Mr. Burke, arc, it fecms, the annihilation 
of Titles, and the difpofal of Church Property^ 
With regard to the firjH: of thefe, the Nobles iti 
general had not only rendered their order deiefta- 
blc by arrogance and injuftice, but had proved 
by their claim of exclufive privileges, at the 
meeting of the States, and by their oftentation 
of contempt towards the Tiers Etat^ that no 
liberal form of government cmld be carried on 
while titles were fufFered to exift. If we confider* 
the queftion upon general grounds, nothing will be 
more evident, than that as titles derive their value 
only from public opinion, when they arc once 
confidered by the people as frivolous and ufelefs, 
diey really become lb, and degrade rather than 
dignify thofc who bear them. It is fufEcient, 

indeed^ 
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^deed, to fay, that they were deemed, on the 
prefent' occafion, incompatible with the nature 
oftiiat free State which the French were about 
^eftabliih; and whatever might be the eagernefs 
of the Ariftocrary at large to continue the fooUih 
i^nery of fuch diftin6tion$, we fee that many of 
the moft ^nizient and noble families in the king- 
dom were the firfC to relinquifh them, and to glory 
ifi FoiQciding with the good fcqfc of the Nation,. 

^hateyer fnergy Mr. Burke may have exer- 
ted for the purpofe of rendering the difpofal of 
Church Property an objedt of general execration, 
it pertaiply cq^ld not hayc been expedl-ed, at the 
tiipe of a complete National Revolution, when 
every other part of the old fyftem was fo eflen- 
tially changed, th^t the Church alone would be 
• /exempted from the general lot. The neceffity of 
a more equal diftfibution of falary, and the uni- 
Terfal toleration held ogt by France to all 
religioi^s, pec\}Uarly d^oianded a new conftitution 
of her own Church eftablifhmcnt ; and fituated 
^ fbe th^n was^ fhe cpuld ill aSbrd that, while 
her people was impoverifhed, a race of luxurious 
Ecclefiafticks * fbould prey upon her vitals. She 

therefore 
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unjuft, by thofe who properly coniider the general ftate of ^hc 
French Church before the Revolution. The inferior orders of 
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l^cref<^re found it necelTary to confifc^ti t6e 
Church Property, or rather, fhe withdrew into her 
own hands the emoluments annexed to /ivoFFSCiAt 
TV}icrio^$ of the eftablijhed religion i and no ra» 
Clonal being can ferioufly fuppoie that (he had 
not a right to do this, and diat the means by 
which the State paid the Clergy to preach the 
doctrines of its eftablilhed religion, were afhially 
. the pei:£)nal property of the individuals fo paid. 
Theneceflity ci fo violent a meaiure may be 
juftly lainented ; but let us not forget that alt 
thoie^ who would otherwife have been immediate 
fufferers, were allowed an honourable compen-^ 
fittion. Mora could not have beeil done in fa- ' 
vour of the individuals who were aflfofted by the 

the Clergy, wboiodufirioufly performed the duties of theirpny<> 
feiHon, and ^ ftarved> are certainly to he exempted from the 
imputation of dbfening fo harfh an epithet, 73#/r iituation, I 
think, was confiderably atnended by the Revolution^: and 
perhaps, the change has produced a greater fum of goal, 
than of inconvenience, to the whoTe order. A writer on the 
fiibjed lays, that by thi decree of the Conftituent AITemhly, 
the ialary of the pooreil Member of the Church was not Axf- 
fered to be left than 50I. per arutum, and that of the richeft, not 
more than 4ood. L«t us add to this adt of general jufticc, the 
power of cQDtiadting marriage, thegreattik fecial happinefsof lifi^ 
which was before withh^d ; and I think the condition of th« 
French Clergy has been on the whole much meliorated by the 
change of national affairs.-— In making thefe obfervatiods, i 
gertamly am fpeilppg without any reference to thofe barbarous 
profcriptipns which took place in the courfe of AuguCt and Sep- 
teii&ber laft, by which fiich numbers of unfprtunatc raeowei\i 
obliged to fly their country. 
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ichangc; and to Have attempted lpfs> I am ready 
foallow^ had been the extreme of aarrownefsi 
.cruelty^ and injuftice* 

Mr. Purke repeatedly brands the Nttional Af- 
fembly with the epitii^t,o( Aibeifts, and he knowSj 
that ivhen he does fo^ he is irrefiftiUy appealing 
to the paifions of the multitude, who decide more 
ironx impuUe dun reflexion, and ate animated 
l^ fewticifm in proportion to their ignorance* 
How far the philofophical inftdfclity of feveral 
Members of that Aflcmbly may have extended^ 
1 cannot determine ; but it is evident^ that fuch 
infidelity had thriven with the greaj;eft luxuriance 
under the bigotry of their former inftrpuStors. If 
the truth of any article of faith were as dcmon- 
flrable as a problem of £uclid> all mankind would 
be of one religious profcffion ; but (ince this is 
not the cafe, we ought to adopt fuch a fyftem for 
our own creed as beft fatisfiesourconfcience, but; 
have no right whatever to impeach the charafter 
of others, becaufe they happen to have imbibed 
difierent opinions. This rational ground of tolera^ 
tion, applies not only from feft to feft, but oughc 
to extend to infidels, and even to Athcifts — I 
mean not blafphemers nor profligate, (hallow mcn^ 
who, to calm their own confcienccs, pretend to 
laugh at a principle which would otffcrwire alarm' 
them, but Speculative Atheifts — whofe opinions, 
fo far as they appear erroneous, may juftly be 
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lieplorcd as a ttiisfortune^ but ought not to be" 
branded as a crime, li I aflc ninety-nine men 
mit of an hundred, what is their opinion of fpe- 
cuktive Atheifm ? they ^ill either ridicule it as 
the cffeft of idiotifm, or fpcok of it with abhor-« 
rencc : yet the fad is, that fpeculative Atheifts 
have generally been ftudious, retired^ and inof- 
fenfive men, whole minds, elevated above the 
rank of common intellefl^ have purfued enqui- 
ries into fubje£ts too grand for the limited 
fphere of human faculties to embrace, and, in* 
volved in metaphyfical intricacies which rtiortals 
cannot folve, have ended in a difbelief of the 
exiftencc of God, the original caufc of all things. 
Puzzled by the extreme difficulty of conceiving 
how any Caufe can poflibly have been fclf-cxit 
tent, and yet forced to admit the necefflty of 
fome fuch principle^ or to re-trace caufes to their 
caufes without end, they have adopted Nature 
as their felf-exiftent fubjed, and imagined this 
hypothefis to poflefs moft truth, bccaufc poflef- 
fing moft fimplicity* They have conceived mat- 
ter to aft by its own energf ; that its ^toms, 
whirled about in perpetual modon, having pailed 
di rough almofl all pofllble changes and modes 
of exigence, fellat laft into the prefcnt regular 
diftribution of princi[ries and harmony of parts ; 
that as right principles fix and cement the fabric 
^hey produce, the fyftem has endured for fomt 
thousand years^ and may endure bv ever ; that 
M the 
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the power of vegetation and produftion, areprd^ 
perties inherent in matter; and that the world h 
too full of evil and mifcry not to render it more 
rcconcilcablc to believe the eternity of matter, 
than the exiftence of a God who can fuffer man- 
kind to be fo unhappy. Such opinions muft 
doubdeis preclude the mental pleafure arifing 
from the contemplation, in his works, of a Su« 
preme Intelligence, the fource of truth and good^ 
ncls, the Univerfal Pairentof all animated Be- 
ings : But fuch opinions are by no means in- 
compatible with pure intentions, and a drift 
difcharge of the duties of life. Thofc who have 
imbibed them, may conceive that there is a wide 
difference between profcfling fuch a fpeculativc 
fyftem, and producing praftieal mifchief by the 
commiflion of pofitive evil j they may hold fa- 
cred the moral obligations of mankindjr and be- 
lieve that, as the rcftitude of phyfical principles 
can alone maintain the exiftence of Nature, fo 
IS the reftitudc of moral principle^ neceflary to 
fecure their own well-being and the happinefs of 
fociety^ The examples indeed of Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Bayle, and riume, prove that it is 
poffible for fpeculative Atheifts to be men of pe- 
culiar innocence of manners, and integrity of 

condudl. * 

If 

- * When I fay that a fpeculative Atheift may be a good man, 
1 4o not mean to compliment the fyftcm of fpcculatiTC Athcifin, 
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If the Nadonal Conftituent A0embly of 
France, how£vcri were Athcifts, I fee not how 
their infiileHty rould have any connexion ^ith 
the propriety of their opinions on the principles 
<^f government. But I doubt the faft; and 
deem it abfurd to fuppofe, for a moment, that 
an Affembly, or the majority of an Aflembly, 
confiding of Deputies freely chofen from fo large 
a Nation as France^ fhould happen to be made 
Vp of Atheifts ! If one or rwo Members 
have avowed fuch vnquajified infidelity, their 
avowal was merely the confeq^ienc^ of the free- 
dom allowed by the New Conftitution to the 
declaration of fpeculative opinions, and is infir 
nitely ipore defirable than that hgrpocrify with 
which jtheir fentiments would have been veiled, 
^h^e they operated with greater fecrecy in the 
produfbion of converts, ujider the old organiza- 
tion of the State. JSut we cannot expcft that 

bpt merely to write the truth, fuch as it appears ftom an un- 
prejudiced view of fadts, I know that it is the cuilom of many 
well-meaning perfons to brand Atheifts as monflcrs of wicked- 
nefs; and they think that> fay doing fo, they ferve the interefls 
of religion. But all falfehood defeats its own end : And tlie 
confcqucnce of this condud is, that thofc who from their 
youtli perhaps have been habituated to fuch a doctrine, may be 
afterwards drawn, by foroc of the negeffary connexions of life, 
into the company or acquaintance of a philofophical infidcl» 
and learning that his morals^ both in theory and practice, are 
good, they may from the impulfe of indignation, at the difco- 
viary of one falfehood, rejeiSt the whole fyftem of religion, 
which, it was intended p fortify, as a tiffue of falfchoods alfo« 
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Mr. Burke will very readily withdraw a charge 
which he finds fo convenient to his purpofe ; and 
we {hali be again coldj that the objeft of the Af- 
fembly was nothing lefs than the total abolition 
of Chriftianity. Yet a fmall degree of confi- 
deration will prove the folly and falfehood of this 
fuppofition: the people at large would not bear 
luch a violation of their natural feelings, — {q 
grievous a tyranny upon their minds. The Na- 
tional Aflcmbly, therefore, if jufl: men, would 
not think of hazarding an experiment which by 
exciting popular indignation muft tend to the 
fubverfion of their favourite principles 5 and if 
unjuft, their very profligacy had rendered them 
cautious of an aft that muft have opened the 
eyes qf the people, and difabled them from im- 
pofing any longer on their good opinion. That 
pcrfe£t toleration cf religious fentiments, and 
freedom of enquiry, which they have fo liberally- 
fanftioned, mufi end in the univerfal reception 
of eternal Truth : th's is the final refult of all 
liberal and continued difcuffions ; and it is pay- 
ing* a poor compliment to Chriftianity, indeed, 
(the mod: benignant and pure of any of the nu- 
xnerous religions upon the earth) to fuppofe that 
this refult can poflibly prove inimical to its in- 
terefts and its cxiftencc. 

Thus are the obje&ions which have been 
formed againft the French Revolution, trifling 

indeed. 
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indeed, when individually confidcred ; but heap-, 
cd together, by the able induftry of Mr. Burke, 
they rife to mountainous itrportancc, and ftrikc 
the fuperfic'ral obferver with amazement and 
terror. Infecure in their property and perfons, 
fubje^ to the capricious determination of arbi- 
trary power, liable, on every occafion of private 
rcfentment, to be rendered the^ vidims of the 
hatred of thofe whofc rank in life enabled them 
to take advantage of the cruel arts of Court po- 
licy, the bulk of the French Nation, as beings 
fufccptible of pain and pleafure, furely had am*' 
pie reafon to be diflatisfied with the eiFefts of 
thtir former Government : — as rational beings, 
they might well abhor the principles of that fyf-- 
tem (when once their minds were induced fin- 
cerely to reficd on the fubjeft) which could pro- 
duce fuch pradical evils. The grapd queftion, 
therefore, on which the jufticc or injuftice of 
their Revolution muft be decked, is this : Have 
the feople of any country a right tt> change their 
fvrm of Government ? And to this queftion, I 
think, every man, not fuperftitioufly attached to 
forms, becaufe they have been long eftablilhed, 
nor tindured by a fordid principle of felfifhnefs, 
becaufe he derives fome contemptible exclufive 
benefit from them, will anfwer pofitively in the 
afRrmativet In order to juftify this affertion, it 
does not appear neceffary to enter into the origin of 
^Governments, after the example of the greater part 

of 
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(bf thofc who maintain the principle for which I 
<;ontend : both becaufe I think their concluGoa 
erroneous, and becauie I conceive every jdecla-- 
ration on the fubje£i; to h^ merely conjectural s 
focieties having been too barbarous an.d unen- 
lightened when Governments were firft eftablilb- 
ei)> to be able tp tranfmit pure apd regular re- 
cords of fuch eftablifhment to their pofterity. — 
Ijt feems erroneous, however, on the ground of 
probability only, to fuppoip that all Government; 
was originally founded on '' a compaf); between 
the governors an4 the governed i" for that prin- 
ciple implies that the governors, previous tQ 
their exiftence in that charader, poflefled a power 
fpparate and diftind from tha( pf fociety, by 
which they were enabled to enter into a con- 
trad, and to become a party, whofe confent mpft 
be ncceflary to diflblve the relation that fubfifts 
between them. The different forms of Govern- 
ments, I conceive, in the early ages of the 
world, to h^ve been chiefly produced by for- 
tuitous c^ufes. The natives of one region, in- 
fluenced by the fmall extent of territory or 
numbers, or dreading the lofs of their freedom 
from the moleftation of hoi^ile neighbours, or 
fome other circumftance, might phoofe tp rcgulatp 
their ^ifFairs by nieeting on term? pf gcperal 
equality, and thus cohftitiite a democratic 
form of Government. Thofe of anotbfr place, 
might yield to the Councils of a felcft number, 

who 
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i^ho wtrre deemed beft able to guide thein, aitd 
who, eidier eledlcd to, or afluming, that power 
to which perhaps their age, experience, or other 
venerable or ufeful qualities might beft entitle 
them, became, in the highcft fenleof the word, 
an Aristocracy. Thofe oi^another^ whofefitua- 
tion forced them frequently into hoftile encoun* 
. ters with furrounding nations, might choofe that 
man as their Ruler in Peace^ whofe perfonal 
prowefs and Ipirit had moft frequently led them 
on to fuccefs in War ; or he might himfelf ufurp. 
the fupreme power j and hence perhaps a Mo- 
narchy arofe. . And in other countries, which 
had undergone the devaftations of deluges or 
earthquakes, the alarm excited in the minds of 
the remnant that furvived thefe natural revolu- 
tions, might induce a few artful men to take ad-- 
vantage of the general weakncfs, and, pretend^ 
ing to hold ftcret intercourfe with God, to exalt 
themfelvcs to the folemn office of Minifters of the 
divine will, and thus eftablifh a Theocracy.— Jt 
is, therefore, impoffiblp even from conjefture to 
adduce, as a faft, the exiftence of any particu- 
lar principle, concerning the origin of Govern- 
ment, which can be applied to the queftion of 
Government in general i and wp have no reafon 
to affirm, that fyftems of civil regulation a£lu- 
ally were at firft founded either on mutual com- 
paft between the governors and the governed^ 
« on popular agreement. But though we can* 

•^ Dot 
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not juftly affirm that fuch principle has fomtetly 
exifted, we may fairly conclude that the prioci-* 
pie of popular agreement ought to exifl:$ and 
that all Governments are more or lefs juft^ in 
proportion to the ftrength or weaknefs of its 
prevalence. The object of all honeft Govern- 
ment is^ not the benefit of the few^ but of the 
many ; not the perlbnal advants^ of thoie who 
gbvern^ but the happineis of the Community at 
large : hencej as the Community at large are the 
only proper judges of what conduces to their 
own happineis, an bonefi Government will exift 
on no other b^s than that of popular agree- 
menty and can> therefore^ laft no longer than 
the duration of that agreement i and when it 
fails to anfwer the end for which all juft Go- 
vernment was defigned> it is not oiily the rigbf, 
but the duty of the People, to change it to fuch 
a form as can beft contribute to their general 
facisfa£lion. On two principles only can all 
Government be founded, viz. on force^ or on 
popular agreement. That which exifts not with 
the popular confent, exifts again^ the popular* 
conicntj and fuch Government is a Government 
of force. All force is ufurpation^ and ufurpa* 
tion is injuftice. The war againft injuftice is 
the common cauie of mankind : and willing as 
we all are to run down an unfortunate indivi« 
dual^ who, in his own petty fphere of aftion, is 
mifguided enough to hope for bappinefs . in the 
* exercife 
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excrcife of injufticc or vice, by what facred ties 
are we not bound to refifl: that grand €ompre« 
faenfive fyftem of injuftice^^ which, arifihg from 
the principles, mingles in the operation, of an 
oppreffive and tyrannous form of civil Mmi- 
niftration i 

But it is idle to anfwer, in this deiultory man-* 
tier, the newly-adopted principles which Mn 
Burke himfel^ in his former Writings and Par- 
liamentary Speeches, has confuted with fuch 
energy and beauty, that we need only refer to 
diofe paflages, and, turning to their authorj 
exclaim, in Scripture phrafe, ^' out of thy own 
mouth. Hypocrite, will I condemn thee !'* — ^Still 
more needlefs is it, fince he has ftarted a fubjeft of 
too much magnitude and importance, not to have 
already called forth die powers of the firft literary 
charafters in this country. Hence the opportu* 
nity ofiered to Paine to turn the fubjeft of pub** 
lie grievances from France to this Country, and^ 
with the rude grafp of caarfe, but manly, in-* 
dignation, to tear away the curtain that myfte- 
rloufly concealed from the public eye, thofe tricks 
of State which the public purfe has fo liberally 
contributed to fupport, and to expofc to ridi- 
cule that Ariftocracy which can continue to exift 
no longer than while it continues to be refpeft- 
ed. Hence the exertion of the mafterly, but 
more cukivatcd, powers of a Macaulay Gra-* 
K hafti. 
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ham, and die elegant and daffic labours of » 
Mackinto(h« The ableft pens have indeed bees 
employed^ on this occafion, in vindicating the 
caufe of Truth and Liberty. The Bifliop of 
Uandaff, Dr. Prieftlcy, Williams^ Holcroft» 
Rousj Barlow^ Boothby, Piggot, and Merry; 
and as the female (ex> claiming refped as much 
fix>m their talents as their beauty^ are among the 
firft to admire all that is truly noble and vk« 
tuouSy we may add the amiable and judicious 
tributes of eulogium from the pens of Helen 
Maria Williams, and Mary Woolftonecraft. — 
From fuch a difcufiion, the general diffufion of 
clear principles of Society and Government may 
finally be expeftcd : but for the fraSlical event 
of that difcuflion, Mr. Burke will have to an* 
fwcr to his own confcience. If the pradical 
event be neither more tox lels than a rational 
reform of the Parliamentary Repreientation of 
this Country, be will merit no thanks for the 
original intention with which he difleminated 
his vile principles on the affairs of France : if 
it be a fcene of turbule/ice and blood-fhed, to 
him in a great meafure may be referred the 
caufe, fince be was the Savage who firft threw 
the Hatchet. I (hould be forry to apply an y 
illiberal epithet to the public character of Mr. 
Burke, who, with all his errors, muft ever be 
confidered as a great man ; and who, in his lat^^ 
political condud, has, I believe^ been aduated 

by 
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by violent paffions, and not by views of fordid \ 

felHfhnefs, Bur^ ought violent paflions to re« ^ 

gulate a difculfion of fuch imixjrtance ? Ought 

they to difgrace a mind of fuch magnitude? 

Can we view the efFeft of thofe paflions, in the 

prefent inftance, without indignation ? Who 

that bears about him an honeft mind^ can en^ 

dure tJbat genius (hould be exerted to enforce » 

defpotifm, to fanftion falfehood, and to deftroy 

every fentiment that breathfcs a love of Liberty ? 

Liberty ! without which life itfelf is not worth 

poflefling* Liberty ! the fource of all that is 

dignified and noble in human nature. labcrty ! 

for the fupport of whofe caufe every great and 

good man would bleed .and die J 

That the Revolution in France fliould have ^ 

been attended by any fcenes of violence and 
cruelty, muft be lamented j yet, in the courfe 
of this whole event> grand as it is, there has not 
been one-half of the tumult and bloodflicd 
•which was oCcafioned amongft us in the year 
1780, in confequence of a prejudice the moft 
contemptible, and without the probability of ob- 
taining any rational obje6t whatever* If we turn to 
the fair fide of the pidture, and contemplate the 
advantages arifing from the event, we fliall fee only 
liich as arc highly conducive to the happinefs of 
the pcople.-.-/>//;w de Cachet exift no more; 
tixc Bajlile has been razed to the ground ; and pu- 
N 2 niihment 
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tiiflimcnt by torture is abolifhed. The ihfcrio* 
orders of the people are relieved from the in- 
famous extortion of Farmer s-Gemral. Liberty 
§f the Pre/s is eftablifhed $ freedom granted of 
faffing to and from the Country ; no civil rights 
denied to fuch as confcientioufly profefs Religi^ 
0US Opinions^ diflferent from thofe prefcribed by 
the States and juftice is impartially adminiftered 
in confequence of the inftitution of Trial by 
Jury. Inftead of the fatal fplendour of the for- 
mer Government, and the tyrannous diftinftions 
by which the higher orders kept the multitude 
in flavery, we have feen a Conftitution founded 
on the equitable principles of fraternal Union. 
Mild as are their laws, the French have agreed to 
punifh the fale of a vote by death j and thus 
corruption, the fupport of moft other Govern- 
ments, is, in this, as far as human means can 
accomplilh, happily excluded. The refponfi- 
bility of Minifters, is real, not nominal. The 
fitting of the National Affembly continues only 
for two years, and then a diffolution gives place 
to Members entirely different from the former, 
by which, as all n\en have a chance of becom- 
ing a component part of the Legiflative Body, 
whatever abfurdity and error may at firft be 
produced, a manly fpirit of rational liberty is 
univerfally maintained ; and, in the courfe of x 
few years, every clafs of people will become 
ptrfcftly enlightened. An Affembly of Revifioii 

wiU 
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will then t^e place^ m order t6 examine iiilo 
the cfiefts of the prcfcnt fyfteift of Gorernmeh^ 
for the purpofe of reform or chahgCi as fkaH 
appear neceffiuy i and as every Citiicrk will be 
competent to confider the ftibje&j and will feci 
it to be connefted with his deareft interefi^ 
whatever errors may be difeovercd will be dieor 
corre^ed, without danger of violence or tumtilc 

On contemplating this fyffem and its funda-t 
tnental principles^ it is impoffible hot to bd 
firuck with the contraft between the French Re* 
Volution^ and the Revolutions which we havtf 
been accuftomed to read of in ancient Hiftory;; 
Formerly any violent change in Government 
was cfFedtcd for the purpofe of placing fome 
ambitious man on the throne^ or at the head of 
public affairs. The change, in the GovernmenfT 
of France, has been produced by the Nadon f 
and the very principle of the new fyfteiti, by 
which Members are precluded from fitting in 
the Aflfembly during the exiftence of two Lc« 
giflatures together, is a death-blow to all pri« 
vate views of peribnal ambition. The authors 
of that principle, animated by a noble enthu* 
£afm, feem to have fpurned all felfiih . confide* 
Mttions, and confulted only the good of th6 
people. It is ungenerous, <that their iricellant 
and arduous labours for the accomplifhment of 
this objeftj fhould have been rendered a fubjeft 

of 
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of ridicule and abufe : it is unjuft that^ at fb 
critical a period, the dark machinations of foreign 
Courts fhould have been fet to work in every 
mode to alarm and diftraft the nation : it is 
cruel in the extreme, that the French — ^whcn 
every circumftance of peace is neceffary to en- 
able them to emerge from the difficulties pro- 
duced by the vices of the former Government, 
and to fecure permanency to the prcfent — fliould 
tave been forced into a war with the combined 
forces of fo many infernal defpots. No matter I 
Under whatever difadvantages they may at pre- 
lent labour, however their imprudent confidence 
may at firft have fubjcdtcd them to defeats, 
whatever difgrace may have been incurred by 
the condudt of the daftardly and difafieSted, who 
have contrived to become incorporated with 
their army, I have no doubt 6f their final tri- 
umph, over all the hoftilities and all the accurfed 
arts of foreign delpotifm. Let them prove ex- 
emplary in punilhing thofe amongft themfelves 
who tarnifh the luftre of their proceedings by 
adls of cruelty: wherever they conquer, let them 
be guided, in their condudl towards the van- 
quifhed, by that fpirit of divine benevolence 
which diftinguilhed their. celebrated Manifeftol 
Let them aiSt thus, and rely on the energy of 
re&itude for fuccefs ! 

I amj &€• 
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MUCH of what I have written relpefting 
the beauties of the New Conftitution of FrancCy 
mightj perhaps^ with propriety, be obliterated^ 
the various uncxpe£bcd events that have fincc 
happened having annihilated that Conftitution* 
But the principles of juftice are always pr^fe- 
worthy, however they may for the moment be 
violated ; and as the fecond New Conftitution, 
if iTK)deUed by real philofophers> may be ex-i 
peded, in its general principles, to bear fome 
fimilitude tp the former, I ihall not erafe the 
paftages in queftion. The events which have 
fince occurred, have, indeed, in part, b^a 
ftrange and flrocking : during two days only, the 
inhuman atrocities of Paris have produced wkmc 
fcenes of blood-lhed than had occurred in the 
whole courfe of the preceding Revolution^ The 
human mind revoUs at perufing details of fuch 
extreme cruelty* Even thofe who, animated by 
an exalted love of civil liberty, had hitbierta 
been tremblingly alive for the fqccefs of the 
French caufe, were tempted to Ipurn fo noble 
a principle, when they faw its Iplendour fullied by 

the 
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iht cruelties of the loth of Auguft^ and th^e id 
of September, They were humbled with grief 
snd fhame^ and joined in the general exclama* 
tion^ that when Revenge could thus triumph in 
tarnage, there could be no real Liberty. The 
ipirit of liberty is a humane and tolerant ipirit i 
daring in the alTertion of rights, of which War- 
I'iors and Kings, thofe children of ignorance and 
violence, have hitherto bereaved mankind ; but 
/corning as much to opprefs as to endure op« 
preflion: abhorring all perfecution and carnage; 
and delighting only to do good, and to diffufe 
&ch noble principles as can alone civilize^ dig*- 
iiify^ and blefs mankind. 

It is a debt, however, which we owe to juf- 
ticej to examine before we condemn s andj in 
candidly tracing effedls to their caufes, we mud: 
confefs, that the feries of provocations which 
the French Nation had received from the arts of 
the Court party, had rifen to a climax fufficient 
to extenuate, though certainly not to abfblve, the 
guilt of the vindiftive attrocitics of popular re- 
ientment* The fame circumftances which ex-* 
tenuate their guilt, involve proofs of the abib** 
lute necefljty of fufpending the royal authorityj 
and of recurring to the will of a National Con« 
vention. Let us not forget, that fcarccly had 
the Conftituent Affembly diflblved, and the pea* 
pie felt happy ia the poficflion of a fyftem of 

equitable 
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tquitablc laws, than every art was exerted, in- 
ternally and externally, to harafs and divide 
them> The correlpondencc of an affemblage of 
emigrants on the frontiers, with diflaffefted and 
col-rupt individuals in the Departments, and the 
efforts of fanatical Priefts to inipire their hearts 
with an abhorrence of the New Conftitution, re-; 
quired ipecific Decrees for their fuppreffion, 
which the King reftifed to fanftion* Treaties 
and leagues, hoftile to France, were formed by 
fcreign powers, which excited neither His indig- 
nation nor His notice; and when it was evident, 
thatafyftem of connivance between the Court 
of the Thuilleries and the Emigrants, was about 
to be detefted, and that the Minifter for Fo- 
reign Affairs, being accufed, fled, the impending 
rupture between the Court and the People was 
liaftily averted by the choice of men, of ac- 
knowledged patriotifm, for Minifters. The fuc- 
ceffor of Leopold now threw off the maflc, and 
ftating various caufes of complaint, expreffed 
his determination of trying the force of arms : 
the King was at laft neceffitated to propofe war, 
which was immediately decreed. Hungary, by ' 
her conduft, obliged France to declare hoftili- 
ties ; and nothing was now more evident than 
the danger of the delay of preparations, which 
had been neglefted in confequence of the refufaf 
of the Royal Sanftion. Aided by thefe com- 
bined forces ready to aft againft France, and 
O by 
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by agents within the Country,, who ufed every 
artifice to inflame the weak, and corrupt the 
profligate^ the. King believed, or was tauglit ta 
believe> that all farther difguife became unne^ 
ceflTary ^ and^ at one and the fame time, the 
Patrbtic Minifl:ers were difmifled, difcord was 
fown in the armies, and taofe of the priefthood 
who, while they could gratify private views, 
were not afliamed to dilgrace tlieir pxofeflion, 
renewed with redoubled vigour their diaboKcal 
machinations. Thefe circumftances, and the 
fuccels of the enemy in their firfl: contefts, reo/^ 
dered it apparently neceflary, for the I'afcty of 
the Country, that a camp fliould be formed 
round Paris, and mcaft\res adopted to reprefs 
the dangerous adkivity of the Priefts — but the 
Decrees which were pafled for this purpofe, the 
King fet afide by his fufpcnfive veto. It had 
been the error of the Conftituent Aflfcmbly, 
that in framing the Conftitution for their Coun- 
tr)% they had overlooked the probability of 
events which had fince taken place> and not pro^ 
vided againfl: the emergencies of War; they 
had granted the King a fufpenfive veto^ by 
which the will of the Legiflative Body was fet 
afide for four years J and Louis XVI. at this cri- 
* tical period, advantaged himfelf of a power which 
the Conflicution had fo fatally granted him, to 
render null meafures, of which the fafetyof the 
Country called for the immediate c>cccution. — 

Another 
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Another circumftance happened much abouc 
«he fame time, to aggravate, in the public eye, 
the criminality of this meafure. The King*s 
body guard, which had been fornially diflblved, 
experienced the countcrtance and protection of 
Royalty. The enraged and diftrafted populace 
flew to the Palace, and forrounded the King, 
\vho having declared himfelf in fafety. among 
them, and amufed them by wearing thofe fa- 
vours which were confidered as infignia of pa- 
triotifm, was relieved by the pretence of Petion, 
by whom the populace were induced to difperfe. 
A Proclamation, was immediately ifFued j Profc- 
cutions -comnKnced againft thofe who had ren- 
dered themfelves, by their conduct in this tu- 
mult, obnoxious to the Court ; and Petion, the 
'popular Mayor of Paris, was fulpended. What- 
ever oenfure and refponfibility had before per- 
fonally attached to Minifters^ it was impofllble 
now not to diftruft the King. His whole con« 
du6t had been a violation, fometimes of the (pi- 
rit, fometimes of the letter, of the Conftitution. 
The Conftitution had pronounced the abdica* 
tion of the King, if he did not, by fonoe formal 
a£t, declare his oppofjtibn to enterprizes again^* 
the Nation, undertaken rn his nanrie. The Emi- 
grant Princes had in, his name raifed money, 
and levied troops j and confeious of thiji fatt^ 
at the time when the recent occurrence of 
ihe Court had cxafperated the people, tKc 
. O a AJQTcaibl/ 
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Aflrmbly could not do lefs than make a dcclau 
ration that the Country was in dangir ! Petitions 
from the Departments claimed the depolition of 
Louis XVI • and the Legiflative Aflembly meant 
to have weighed well the circumftances before 
they came to any decifion j but they found that 
they could no longer trull to the public patience. 
The populace marched with a threatening afpefk 
towards the Palace of the King, who immedi* 
ately fought an afylum from their refentment 
w^ong the Reprcfentatives of the Nation^ Nor 
were the fads which I have already dated, the 
fole grounds of dilcontent. The Conftitution 
bad exprefsly declared, that no foreign guard 
Ihould be charged with defending the refidence 
of the King j but the people obferved, with con* 
cern and anger, that in fpite' of fuch legal prohi*- 
bition, this office was allotted to the Swifs Batta- 
lions, It was eafy to forcfee that this violation of 
law muft finally produce mifchief 5 and no effort^ 
by reports, motions, and difcuffions, had been 
neglefted in the National Affcmbly, to apprife 
the King of his danger, fome months before a 
pofitive Decree was neceflary to be iffued, de- 
manding rheir removal. Their Commander, 
fupportcd by Miniftry, exaded the amendments 
of that Decree : it was amended : Jealoufies and 
hatreds, in the mean time, continued fermenting 
between the Swifs Guards and the People, the 
Utter of whom, armed and affcmbling in bodies^ 

almoft 
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I almoil threatened a^^ual hoftility^ iind it wa$ 

I thought necefiary to fend a deputation from th^ 

Affcmbly, which proceeded towards the Palace^ 
in the niidft of the citizens, for the purpofe of 
reconciling thofc animofities, and preventing 
their efFefts. The Swifs Guards held out th^ 
fign of amity, and when the Citizens, delighted 
and ailonifhed at this promiie of reconciliation 
k and peace, ran towards them with joy beaming 

in their countenances, thofe treacherous ruffians 
fired upon them from mafked batteries :— fury 
fucceeded to tranfport in the breaft of the popu« 
lace: a defperate conteft took place between 
both parties : the Swifs, overpowered by fuperior 
!^ numbers, and almoft all of them butchered, the 

I carnage that enfued was dreadful. In the midft 

of thefe tumults the National Aflcmbly, while 
the Ihot were flying through the windows of 
their Hall, took the Oath to maintain Liberty 
and Equality, or to die at their poft. In de- 
claring their determinatbn to fave their Coun* 
^ try, they faw but one mode — that of recurring to 

the will of the People, exprefled through the? organ 
of a National Convention, and of pronouncing 
the fufpenfion of the King* — The popular fury, 
however, had not exhaufted itfelf on the icth 
of Auguft, that day rendered & memorable by 
the treachery and flaughter of the Swifs Guards, 
for the ad of September was difgraced by fcenea 
of greater vi6kncc and barbarity. The miC^ 

taken. 
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taken, but: hpneft, feelings pi Fayette, who had 
protefted againfl: the meaTures lately adopted, 
, taught the people to fufpedt the fidelity of 
their Generals : Ne>vs was brought of the fiegc 
of Verdun, by the Duke of Brunfwick 5 and it 
was added diat :4jooo men, £eat to aflfift that 
place, had been cut off, by the treachery of 
their leaden A Ete'cree was iflbed by the Com- 
munity .of Paris; .^he tocdn founded; and a 
multitwde cried ou^" *' To arms 1" The alarm 
and indignation of the people, on the report of 
this news, was farther aggravated by the art of 
ft fadion who had chiefly promoted thefe infiw- 
lefltons, and, by/inSammatory fpeeches, wound 
up their feelings? to a. pitch of lavage madncfs, 
« We are ftill Jbetrayed, cried fomc ; we are to 
be butchered like! ihei?p ! If we muft be but- 
chered (exclaimed others) we will fell our lives 
dearly. I But before we!attack our external, let us 
wreak' our vengeance jon our internal, enemies/* 
The horrid propofal was adopted ; the populace 
flew to the Abbaye and difierent prifons, where |:he 
refra6tory Priefts. and other prifoners were Con- 
fined, and inhumanly, butchered them': all was 
profcription, perfecupon and. flaughter*: Not 
merely, obnoxious! individuals anaong the Prieft- 
hood, but the whole orders to which thofe in- 
dividuals belonged, including numbers of juft 
and worthy men, found their fafety only m 
flight i . A fanguitiary fpirit of revenge flalked 
4. ^ through 
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through the ftrects of PariSi fpreadlitg terror aal/ 
defolation. J 

Over fuch crimes, humanity; mtift weep I but 
let it not be forgotten that the' French had jiift 
grounds for refentment ; and if that refentment 

I urged a confiderable number of them to btrba*r 

rity, we oi^ht not to impute, as difgracefid to 
the national chara&er, an efS^rt which pfavct 

* difgraceful only to the old defpotifm of the 

country* Horrid as are the maflacres of the 
loth of Auguft, and the id of September, in- 
ftead of giving up a whole Natiqn to icorn for 
the cruelties of two days, we may rather wonder 
.that their conduct, fince the firft Revolution, has 

V not confifted of an inccflant feries of flaughtcrs^ 

' in confequencc of the treacheries they have bad 

xo encounter, and the fanguine fpirit they might 
be expedted to have imbibed, from a long &-• 
miliarity with the dungeons, tortures, and racks, 
of their aticient Government. In judging, there*- 
fore, of the mifconduft of the people of France, 
let us weigh their provocations with their ac- 

, tions. What people, ftruggling for the nobleft 

of all objcfts, civil Liberty, could have beea 
ftudioufly oppofed and thwarted by more cruel 
impediments ? What people, in the infancy of 
their New Conftitution, could have had to. con- 
tend with greater difficulties ? : Avowed enemies 
on the Frontiers; fecrct eneixiies' perpetually 

about 
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about the Court: Miniftcrs conftantlf bcffajririg 
them: the King faithlefs to his engagements: 
Agents, hired to corrupt the profligate, by 
bribes and promifes> and to impofe on the weak 
by fidfe and alarming imprelfions, circulated 
through the tncdium of the Preis« What peo^ 
^c could more frequendy have forgiven the 
machinations of infidious defpotifm, againfl: all 
that was dear to diem, all that they thought ne<- 
ceflary to conftitutc their happinefs ? But hu- 
man feelings cannot be fported with for ever. 
The pa£Bons that have calmly fubmitted to in- 
jury after injury, may at laft be aggravated to 
tnadnefs : and an infurredion of thoie Parilians 
iR^ho were the immediate witnefles of Court 
treachery, muft finally have been cxpefted.-^ 
The infurreftions of the populace of Paris, on 
the loth of Auguft, and the ad of September, 
were produced by a concurrence of circunv* 
£ances, the force of which it was impoflible to 
refift; and the cruelties that attended them, 
were, doubtlefs, aggravated by the unbounded 
£cence which fanguinary Ipirits derive from fuch 
occalions, to mingle in the mob, and indulge in 
committing the mod deteftable barbarities. Thcfe 
maflacres, however, difgraceful as they were in 
thcmfelves, may poflibly have been the' means of 
preventing more dreadful maffacres by the other 
party: But with whatever abhorrence we may 
-view the fubjeft, we ought not to feel lukewarm in . 

the 
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the caufe of Liberty, bccaufe fomc of its affcrtori 
have done wrong; nor difclaim a grand, general 
principle, bccaufe it may have been partially 
diigraccd. 

Thefc infurreftions, and the fufpenfion of the 
Royal Power, have fornied a fecond Revolu- 
tion in France; and the National Convention 
has decreed, that the Government fhall be a 
Republic. Much better had it been if the firfl: 
Conftitution could h9yt exifted unimpaired^ 
till the fitting of the Revifional Aflembly, who 
might then have eftablifhed a perfeft Repub- 
lic, or modified the fyftem anew, accord- 
ing to their experience of its errors and its 
dangers. But all hopes of proceeding on lb 
regular a plan, were fruftrated by the perpetual 
treacheries of the Court Party ; and, in my opi- 
nion, the abolition of Monarchy in the Natio- 
nal Convention has been, confidering the impe- 
rious nature of the circumftances, an ad of 
abfolute neceffity. If the relative duties of life, 
which, under the diflblute manners of the old 
defpotifm, became generally defpifed, fhould be 
held facred, I had deemed it, even abftradled 
from the circumftances that produced it,' an aft, 
not only of abfolute neceffi-;y, but of perfeft wif- 
dom and virtue. We may lament the fate of 
Louis XVI. a man, to fpeak difpaflionately and 
juftly of him, of mild manners, who might have 

P proved 
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proved confident in his conduft^ and (Hll con^- 
tinucd the idol of the Nation, had not his cha- 
rafter been marked by a mental imbecility, 
which perpetually rendered him, though not 
perhaps a defpot in himfelfj the willing tool of 
delpotifm : but while we commiferate die fuf- 
ferings of one man, who,, however exalted his 
rank, can be only an atom in the general fcale 
of human exigence, let us not for a moment 
pl^ce bis individual welfare in competition with 
the welfare of millions! (In faying this, I 
fpeak only in reference to the lofs of .his 
Crown.) The Conftituent Aflcmbly had grantr 
ed him all the power that Kings ought to 
have, and an immcnfe revenue : but this power 
was exerted in the protefliion of obnoxious 
charafters, or the encouragement of plans fa- 
tal to Liberty; while the wealth intended to 
fupport the fplendour of his Throne, was la- 
vilhed to aid the Emigrants in their plans againft 
the Nation : and how caa we exped,. that, with 
fuch a Monarch, France could have hoped for 
peace or fafety ? France, indeed, has fuffcrcd 
too much from the vices of Kings, not to abo- 
lifh them altogether : j^nd what right have wc 
to condemn her for the aft, if fhe thinks that an 
Executive Council will anfwer all the purpofes 
of Royalty, without producing any of its dan- 
gers i and, that it will render the Government 
Icfs cxpenfive, at the fame time that it precludes 

the 



the pageantry of a race of beings, who never 
^ant men about them to pamper their paffions, 
and to perfuade them to prefer, as a diftinft in- 
tcreft, the authority and grandeur of their Throne, 
to the jTolid good of the People ! What may* 
prove the merits of the New Conftitution, about 
to be eftablifhed . for France, it is.impoflible to 
Tay^ till the Committee appoinxed to frame it 
fliall have finlflicd their important labours; 
but j-udging from the great integrity ^and ta- 
lents of the men who are employed in that 
Important office, we feel reafon to expcft the 
adoption and execution of a fyftem of li- 
beral Government and equitable Laws. * It , 
affords much pleafure to obfervc, that the Con- 
vention, in their early fittings, expreffed the 
•utmoft contempt of thofe charafters, who diftin- 
guilhed themfelves by countenancing profcrip- 
tion and blood-fhed, during the. troubles of 
Auguft and September -, that they recommended 
to their Generals, whenever foccefsful, to aft 
with friendfhip and fraternity towards the peo- 
ple whom they might chance to conquer ; and 
liave already given proofs of encouragement to 
Literature and the Arts : but, in God's name, 
let them not continue to fully the luftre of thole 

♦ One of the enlightened Decrees of the National Convtu- 
tion, has invited all intelligent perfons in other Countries^ to 
^vour the Committee with their plans and opinions on this 
CubjeA — a certain proof that, generally fpcaking, thcj hate onff 
ihe real iatereft of the people at heart* 
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proceedings, by the vilf treatment by which 
their former Monarch feems now to be perfe- 
cuted. Till Louis XVI. was no longer an ob- 
jed to be dreaded, their oppofiiion to his ill- 
diredtcd authority was juft and meritorious ; 
Now that he has loft his Crown — now that he 
16 within their power, every perfonal injury will 
' be cruel and deteftablc. He has, I have juft 
heard, been brought to the bar of the N ationaj 
Convention, and anfwered their interrogatories 
with concifenefs and ability : but why interro- 
gate him at all? or, why try him? unlefs to 
juftify their own conduft i to dcvelope circunir 
ftances which Ihall open the eyes of other Na- 
tions to the confpiracies of their Courts j and 
finally, to pardon the objeft of their impeachr 
ment ? They ought to forget the errors of 
Louis XVI. in confidcration of the prejudices 
of his education ; they ought to forgive them, 
fincc they have proved fo favourable to the caufc 
of Liberty j and with regard to the man, they 
ought either to banifh him with a penfion for 
the fupport of himfelf and his family, or gene* 
roufly to make him a Citizen of the Republic, 
and to tell him, that the Citizen of a Free 
State, was a nobler char after than the Monarclj 
of a land of flavery. Inftead of this, he feems 
at the prefent moment to be treated with a 
rudenefs and indignity which moft Ihocks thofe 
whofe exultation at the fall of d^fpotifm ia 
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France, led them to form the brlghteft hope$ 
of the triumph of humanity j and, which jufti- 
fies a feai that he is deftined to fall a yidim of 
diigraceful vengeance. If this event (houlcj 
happen, it will be evident to thinking men, that 
thofe fanguinary fpirits who fomented the late 
maflacres in Paris, have continued to acquire a 
dangerou$ influence in the National Convention: 
and the real friends to the liberty of France 
will be difappointed indeed, to fee the leader^ 
of that Convention, without power to prevenf^ 
fo infamous a deed, and to punifh with feverity 
its diabolical, inftigators. When Brutus flevr 
Caefar, he performed a glorious adion, fince he 
attempted to fave his Country by the deftrudtion 
of a man who had arrived at a dangerous pinnacle 
of greatneis : but for a people to deftroy an un- 
happy being, whom, having found it neceflary 
to dethione, they fee proftrate at their fect^ 
without power, and without danger — to dalh 
' the lion's brains out with a flub, after they 
have rendered him tame and harmlefs, by 
plucking out his teeth, and cutting off his 
nails — is the unmanly bloody aftion, of canni- 
bals and cowards. I Ipcak freely on this fub- 
jeft. No man reveres the principles of. the 
Revolution of the French more than I do ; buf 
let not the fair trophies of freedom be ttained 
y^ith blood ! France has made a glorious and 
fucccfsful ftruggle for her ancient liberty i but 

the 



the principles of liberty itfelf^ unlefs reftrided 
by the falutary regulations of moral reftitudcj 
may be pufhed to fuch an excefs as to degenerate 
to licentioufnefs, anarchy, and murder j and 
what avails it that that Nation has thrown off 
the defpotifm of Kings, if (he bows to the def- 
potifai of the paffions ; or that (he has reared 
the ftandard of Republicanifm, if (he fufFers the 
commi{fion of a crime which is as remote from 
the maniy charafter of a Republic, as Hell 
from Heaven! 

But I trufl: that my fears are groundlefs, and 
that it is from a vile party only, whom the ma- 
jority of the Convention difclaim, and will 
feortly puniib, that difgraceful violences can 
be expcfted. As an opportunity has been pre- 
fented to Louis XVI. to deteft all forgeries 
calculated to injure him, by prefenting to his 
examination the obnoxious papers fanftioned by 
his fignaturej andashisrequeftrefpefting the aid 
of Counfel has been granted, I chink that it is the 
intention of the ruling powers of France to fave 
the life of that unfortunate man^ in fpite of the 
rufEan-atcempts of violent and ignorant dema- 
gogues ; and to fulFcr his trial to take place, 
for no other purpofe than that of doing juftice 
to the people of foreign Countries, by declar- 
ing the dark confpiracies, which may be thus 
difclofedj of fceptered dclpots againft their li- 
berty* 
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bcrty. Trufting to thefe expefbations, I wiH 
not judge too harfhly of the National Conven- 
tion, in confequcnce of fome rigorous mca- 
fures that rhe momentary influence of a violentj 
though, I truft, fmall fadlion among them> 
may have induced them to execute, but, I 
will rather flatter myfelf, that their general 
condud will be propitious to the interefts of ge* 
nius, philolbphy, and virtue* May they refift 
with firmnefs every unprincipled attempt to dif- 
traft the Country by Internal divifions ! May 
they fwear never to fandion the vices of ambi- 
tion, py entrufting the Sovereignty of the Na- 
tion into the hands of individuals^ defirous to 
ufurp the fuprcmc power, whether for them- 
felves, under the title of Emperor, Diftator; or^ 
in conjunftion with others, as a Triumvirate. 
// may prove the policy of Juch charaQers to ex-* 
cite repeated tumults, and to over-awe the Af^ 
Jembly of the Nation by the menaces of bodies of 
armed men^ in hops that the people at large^ 
tired and harajfed by continued infurreSlions, 
may at lafl be glad to throw themf elves under their 
proteSHoHy and to give up the cauje of Univerjal 
Liberty- as a compenfation for the fecurity they 
hope from the gratitude of tyrants \ And whap 
matters it that France has dijclaimed the obnoxious, 
title of King, if floe bow her head to regal tyranny 
under another name ? But 1 trufl: that fuch fears 
are vain : that no fociety will harbour men dc^ 
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tcftable enough to prefer their own paltry grati- 
fications to the public good : and that the mais 
of the people^ who, I am told, are animated by a 
more than Roman Spirit, are too unanimous not 
to rife fuperior to all the arts of any poffible fac- 
tion at home, as well as the more avowed at« 
tempts of foreign enemies, to deftroy their in- 
dependence. 

If the Laws of the Republic prove worthy of 
Jo moral and free a form of Goverument j if a 
Conftitution befpeedily eftablijhed^ on liberal^ but not 
itnpra£iicable principlesyfor the enforcement of order ^ 
France will not too precipitately have condemn- 
ed titular diftinftions and State-pageantry, as 
calculated only to amufe and impofe upon the 
mental imbecility of more bai barous ages ; but, 
on the contrary, her two Revolutions will have 
been only fucccffive purifications through which 
Ihe has paffed, in order to arrive at that ftatc 
of political perfeftion which muft inevitably fe- 
cure her future happinefs and glory. 

But Mn Burke reproaches the aflertors of 
Liberty in France, as a race of Atheists. I 
have already faid, that though the charge may 
have applied to fbme few charafters, I dilbelieve 
it in the extent implied by Mr. Burke : But if 
they he Atheifts, they are certainly the moft 
wonderful Atheifts ever recorded. Speculative 
Atheifts, like all fpeculative men, might be ex- 
pedled co prove too mild and quiet, to become 
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aflive inftniments of ^ny efficacy in a National 
B evolution 2 — ^yet thefe men have b^n the de* 
cided leaders of the peojde. FrzAical Atheifts^ 
like ail . wicked nien, would have fought to 
gratify their pafiionSy by afpiring to the jegal 
power: yet thefe men feem to have exifted ohij 
for the Nation, not for themfelves I If diey be 
Atheiftsy they feem peculiarly protected by that 
Good Being, whofe exigence they have denied. 
Strange, indeed, have been the afbions of the 
Atheifls of France I In their Fii*ft kevolution^ 
they declared againft the vice of War : In their 
Second Revolution, after having been forced 
into a War with Ibmc of the moft formidable 
defpots of Europe, they have declared — ^not dc- 
flru6tion, not death — but fraternity and friend«< 
Ihip to the people of thofe countries which they 
may chance to conquer. Still more ftrange 
have been the fuccelTes of the Atheifts' of 
France ! The foldiery, whofe force would have 
deftroyed their early efforts -, the foldiery, who 
had been trained to the principles of miUtary 
defpotifm, refiiie with one accord to fire upon 
their fellow-citizens. The Xing, who had taken 
every precaution to fly at the critical period 
when the firft Conftitution was forming, is dif. 
covered after he had proceeded a great part of 
his journey, and brought back to Paris 5 and 
thus, by liis fubfcquent conduft, prevented the 
people from placing the^Crown on the head of 
Q^ any 
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any otber bninch of the Royal Faoiily,byiiTefi& 
tihly conriocing them of the dangers of royahy. 
The early attempts of the Emigrant Princes to 
induce the Moharchs of the Continent to un* 
dcKtzke a pofitical cn^£uie> are> at the momcni 
mthcn their efforts nrmft have prored fatal tq 
France^ totally unfuccefs&l. When their at* 
tempts at h& fucceed^ and the diabolical pre«« 
parations of Foreign Courts are ready £>r ope^ 
ration — an operation which would then hare 
ruined the armies of France,^^ icarcely organized 
and diicipKned — the time of year, and other un^ 
avoidable circumftances, throw them back, till 
France herfelf can dare to defy them. When 
their armies enter France, and, giddy with firft 
(ucceiles, declare by Manifeftoes their intention 
of executing a terrible revenge, they experience 
a ftcm and unexpefted refiftance at Thionvilk, 
and, weakened by vain efforts and difeaie, they 
arc forced to retreat from the attacks of the 
French, with lois of men, difgrace, and ihame. 
$uch have been the fucceiles of the Ath£ists 
of France : fuccefies which foice me to believe, 
that as the caufe of the People is the caufe of 
Truth and Virtue, it is bieSkd by the peculiar 
proteftion of God. He who heeds not points 
of faith, nor ipeculative opinions, nor modes of 
worlhip, has proved propitious to this race of 
Adieills^} and while this race of Atheifts, as 
Mr. Burke calls them, ad: £roni integrity of 
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^ntentk>n> He will continue pi^opitiolis to tii6m', 
and the Connbined Arojies and heilifh artificer 
<tjf every Court in ISuropc, will not prevent 
them from proving finally vidorious, and fpread- 
ing the facrcd flame o£ Liberty all over thfc 
Ear^h. 

I cannot wonder, tliat different people in this 
Country (hould behold, in very different lights, 
the Frenth Revolution. Some men, of a very 
•benevolent tone of mind, are aftuated too much 
by the iniiable feelings of their, hearts, and deteft 
the general pincipk on which that event was 
cfFedled, in confcquencc of the impreflions re- 
•ceived from particiriar inftancesof .attendant bar- 
barity; Others, not naturally infenfible to the 
principles of juftice, view things oh a narrow 
fcale, and think, not fo much of the general 
.advantage to the Nation, as of the partial de- 
gradadon of this or that charafter;: they can 
feel for the dignity of Kings, but they cannot 
feel for the acquifition of happinefs to the ge- 
neral mafs of People, Others are naturally of 
a defpotic difpofition ; they make a tack com- 
promife with the civil power ; they connive at 
the tyrannies of Governments, provided they 
may tbcmfelves be tyrants, in their own litde 
circle, over their wive^V children, and domef* 
tics; and conceive that men, in certain official 
iituations, may confider as their own property 
Qi 2 the 
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the rights of thdr feUow-crcaturcs-ra fwiniih 
moltinjdc, in friiom true patriodfin is hdion, 
and a refiftance of tbc abuies w.;ich they pay to 
iippon^ rebellion. Others derive from our po- 
litical Conftitution certain exclufive' benefits, of 
which tfaejr dread the lols, if the example of 
France (hould be imitated in this Country. The 
Ckrgy, for the moft part, condemn a fyftem 
of Government which appears to dilclaim the 
incorporation of a particular Church Eftablifh- 
ment. * The Law are alarmed at a preccr 
dent which threatens the annihilation of myf- 
teries and quibbles, and, founding a fyftem on 
clear and intelligible principles, afibrds to the 
opprefled a Ipeedy and cheap adminiftration of 
juftice. The ^rmy regard, with abhorrence, 
that progress of reafon which will teach man- 

* When I fpeak in this manner of the fpirit of different 
profeilions, I certainly ezpids myfclf generally : and am well 
aware that there esift particular exceptions. I have the iatis- 
£a£don of enjoying the friend/hip of fereral worthy Clergymqi 
of the Eftablifhed Churchy whole opinions in disfarour of the , 
Revolution in France, I am convinced, originated in purer 
motives than thofe which I have generally aicribed to the 
order. I could likewife mention ibme few charaders in the 
Law, whofe intentions in condemning the aSivn of France 
ought to be exempted from cenfure. But thefc are only 
particular exceptions: and I dill aiTert, that the general 
ipirit of all eftablilhments, profeflions, and corporations, n a 
fordid, contraded ipirit, a^ing folely in reference to the prefer- 
vationoffome exclufive privilege, appropriate to itfelf, rather 
than from an enlarged view of things, and a love of the pub« 
lie good. 
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tend to avoid the miferies of War, to defpifc 
the military profeffion, unlcfs its members prove 
themfelves to poffefs the feelings of Citizens, 
and to conQder that, on all other grounds, a 
profefled foldier is nothing elfe than a profefled 
murderer. The Sfafe tremble, left men ihould 
'be taught no longer to approach the abiiies of 
Civil Adminiftration, ** with pious awe and 
trembling folicitude,^' in confequencc of the fuc- 
cefsfiil efforts of the French people, who dared 
to think that their Government was intended 
not to opprefs, but to proteft them 5 and there* 
forty took into their own hands that fbvereign 
power which had been cxercifcd by otheis 
ib unworthily. But the unhappy prejudices 
which ferve as the bafis of foch fears, will be 
removed in time, and^ pofterity wiU do juftice 
to the French Revolution, and contemplate with 
^miration and awe, an event, the blemiihes of 
which will be overpowered and loft in its ge- 
neral fplendour. 

Should the French Republic fucceed, and its 
Citizens derive peace and happinefs fcom an 
impartial Adminiftration of mild and equitable 
Laws, the praftical principles of politics will 
have afiumed a new afped, and the example of 
^France will, doubdefs, have a powerful infiuence 
over the condudt of other Nations. We ihall 
iJuve witncffcd the fiiccefs of a grand experi- 
ment. 
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fnenCy viz* a Government founded on good- 
ficfs, that will either induce a reform in thofe 
States which are incrinficsdiy good^ but dilgraced 
by abufes, and a complete fubverfion of thofe 
of which the principles and the pradice are 
delpotic J or finally, render all the Governments 
of this little Globe, Republics, divided from 
each other by fettions, lefs for the purpofe per- 
haps of national .diftin<Stion, than that of uni- 
verfal convenience. At any rate the fpirit of po- 
litical amelioration muft prevail ; and with the 
amelioration of Governments, that alfo of mo- 
•rals and of manners. Mankind will at laft 
throw off the bondage of ignorance and error. 
Governments will be endeared to the People, 
becaufe evidently proceeding from their will, for 
ibeir good : they .will encourage, inftead of the 
titles and diftinftions of oftentatious folly, Arts» 
Sciences, and Literature : they will grant equal 
protection to all Religions, not fhew partial fa- 
vouritifm to any one particular fcft : they will 
difclaim War. Differences of religious opi- 
jiions, if any fuch differences fhould exift, in- 
ftead of embittering life with perfonal hatrcdi, 
vfill unite in good will and friendfhip, the mem- 
bers of every religious fedt, who will feel that 
Chey are all brothers, and that their various 
tnodes of worfhip arc but various ways of te(- 
jtifying filial piety towards their Univerlal Fa- 
ther. AH wiU be cheerfiilnefs and peace. 

Men 
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Meh> fifing fuperior to the wants and vice^ 
of luxury, Voluptuoufnefs^ and pride, will re- 
linquifh an anxiety for their own paltry gratifi- 
cations, for the greater pleafure of benefiting 
each other : they will exchange that mutual con- 
tempt, which diilinguiihes and difgraces the va- 
rious ranks of life at prefcnt, for mutual cftccm 
and friendfhip, and the human heart will beat 
with joy at the fight of a fellow-creature. Life 
will no longer prove a'^'tragic puppct-fliow. 
All the earth will fmile under the mild reign of 
Civil and Religious Liberty: Philofophy, ref- 
cued from indigence, and exploring and reveal- 
ing the myfterious laws of nature, will benefit 
faciety by difcoveries, not yet imagined: and 
mankind, emerging from the Cimmerian dark- 
ncfs of delpotifm and ignorance, fhall enjoy the 
bright days of perfed virtue, wifdom, and hap- 
pinefs. 
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LETTER V. 



Inadequacy of the National Reprejeniation^ admitted fy 

^ tbefirft cbaraSfers in Parliament Duty of a Reform 

lies wholly with the People General fugge/f ions on 

thefuhjeSi Remarks onfome of the opinions of Junius^ 

Sir, 

1 HE fubjeft of the Revolutions in 
France, naturally leads my attention to the ne- 
ceflity of a Reform of the National Reprefen- 
tation in the Britilh Parliament. Animated by 
the pure fpirit of patriotifm, and confcious of 
their rights, it might have been expefted, that 
after the impreffion made on their minds by 
the firft of thefe Revolutions, the flighteft in- 
cident in their favour would have taught the 
People of this Countryy either to emulate the 
efforts of France, or to preclude the poffibility 

of 
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of fimilar events among themfclvcs, by a timeljr 
remedy of the abufes by which their own Go-. 
vernment is confeffedly difgraced An incident 
in their favour, not trivial, but great and hn* 
portant, did occur. The names of charafters, 
high in Office, were brought into a Court of 
Juftice, and into the Houfe of Commons, under 
a pofitive charge of corrupt interference in the 
laft Weftminfter Elcftion. It is not my bufinefe 
to advert to the particulars of the enquiry into 
that fubjeft which tobk place in a Court of Juf- 
tice. The Law has already pafTed its deciiion. But 
I will venture to fay, that fo far as the bufinefs was 
developed in the Houfe of Commons, it prefent- 
ed nothing but the appearance of a total con- 
tempt of public princijple in our Legiflators, and 
of a fyftematic plan to deftroy the juft ex.ercilc 
of the rights of their felldw- citizens, by every 
art of political corruption. The Debate was, in- 
deed, caculated to afford pain to every honeft 
mind -, and whether we regard the vile and pal- 
try tricks to which it proved men in power will- 
ing to condefcend, in order to fecure their parlia- 
mentary intcreCf, or the very indecent circum- 
ftance which attended its conclulion, it could not 
poflibly have any other effeft on the opinion of 
' the People, than that of diminilbing their natural 
refpeft towards thofe who legiflate for them in 
the character of Members of the Houfe of Com- 
R mons. 
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mons. At the conclufion of the Debate, Mt. 
Martin (whoft independence, opcnnefs, and 
integrity, entitle him to more honour than the 
mifguided admiration of the multitude ever 
lavilhed on the worthlefs heads of their mofc 
favourite Orators) obferved, that,. '* painful as. 
the difcuflion had proved to' his feelings it af-. 
forded him fome fatisfadion, to think that it 
would open the 'eyes of the public to the cor- 
ruption of their Reprefentatives, and convince-^ 
them of the neceflity of a Parliamentary Re- 
" form/' To this obfervation no reply was 
made : This difgraceful charge revolted the 
mind of no man: By no man was it indig- 
nantly repelled : The only emotion xhu^ it ex- 
cited was — (hame to tell ! — a .general hurjl of 
laughter, ^he queftion was put, and the Houfe 
adjourned. Such condu6t might charaderifti- 
cally belong to a gang of thieves, who, having 
been detefted in their illicit praftices, attempt 
to juftify their villainy by impudence, and, with 
the brazen front of low infoknce, glory m 
avowing that which they find they no longer 
can conceal : But it certainly could not have 

^,^.^ .. been expeded from the dignity, the wifdom,. 

:f and the integrity of a Britifh .Lcgiflature. All 
this, however, produced no falutary confequences 
in the conduft of the people without doors. 
No Meetings were held, and no meafures were 

adopted^ 
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adopted, * on the fubjc6t of an abufe,. which,. 

violating the facrcd rights of men, it might 

^iiavc been feared would have aggravated general 

^ I ni£aa» no Meetings on an independent principle* I re« 
i9o\\e&9 the oppofition part^ dici advertife a Meeting, to take the 
buiinefs into confideration ; and I then hoped that the eledori 
would fpurn the invitation, and difdatn to become the mllni* 
»ents of one party, in their jfttempt to worry the other, oa 
the fubjed of an abufe which they knew to be pradtifed by ' 
both ; and of which the;, the eleftors, were the ?iccc(fories, 
and the vidims. But, No : inftead of taking the confideration 
of the buiinefs into their' own hands, and leaving thofc who 
had infulted them by their invitation, to dine, and form thdr 
Refohitions by themfelves, a con(idera{>le number did aAually 
attend, and fwallowed this degradation to their dignity, as Ci- 
tizens (who ought not to want to be told by pariy^mcn how 
tlysy are to aA) as coinplacently as they did iheir meat and wine. 
AbjeA, degraded beings ! Unworthy of the title of Citizens^ 
•r of Men ! How can you expedt that you fhould not be played 
on by your rulers, when you fo implicitly fubmit to their im* 
pofitions \ How can you hope that even your parliamentary 
favourites will fail to def^ife you, when they fee that your oc« 
i:afional fervice is not the afFedtionate tribute of Independence, 
but the ready Aibmtffion of a noean and fervile fpirit \ 

When the Writer puts thefc inteorogatori^8,.he would by no 
fneans degrade the Eledtocs of Weilminfter^ foo* befriending anj / 
fetof political men whom they may have reafonto efteem. Tlje 
•election of Mr.OFox, as the objedt of their choice, has generally 
done honour to «heir judgments and their hearts : Bot let ttien^ 
«ven in xoanife^g their well placed kindncfs, draw a line be- 
tween thofe .Qccaiions which wiU prove that they are 3£r», and 
thofe which will pronre that they are Slaves,, It had ever Yictn 
^leafing to the writer of thcie letters, to hchdd lb great a cha- 
racter fo wariQly befriended by the Eledors of Weftminfter, bot 
it is difguAing to fee beings, caft in the fame mould pf huma - 
sity> aid and approve, with the indifcriminate wUlingnefs of 
fneaking dependence^ Tather than with the appropriate fledi^ 
.jtu>Qjrofft{y;»laufivc friendftip. 
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indignation to tumult and outrage. The fySt 
wzs, that the people were, in general, too per- 
ibnally acquainted with the nature of the evil, 
to feel furprife at its pronnulgation, and they 
could not confcientioufly aflfemble for con* 
demning a corruption, which they all knew 
Minifters had, time immemorial, been in the 
habit of indiredly prafl-iGng, and of which 
they had too frequendy experienced the imme- 
diate and pernicious advantages, not only from 
every Adminiftraiion, but every Oppofition^ 
alfo. 

No Engliihman who withes well to his Fel« 
low-citizens and his Country, can refift the 
mingled emotions of regret and fcorn, when he 
reflefts on the ft ate of National Reprefentation in 
Parliament. I ihall not here touch on the 
principle of thofe Writers, who fay, that every 
Government is unjuft, except that which is 
limply reprefentative : but I cannot help think- 
ing ic hardj indeed, when the national reprefen- 
tation is gracioufly allowed to make only cne* 
third of the Britifh Government, that every 
manoeuvre ihould be ufed by the powerful and 
wealthy men of both parties, to poifon the 
Sources of popular eleftion — fources, in them- 
felves both partial and narrow — ^and thus to ren- 
der that reprefentation defedive 1 The Houfe of 
Commons is the democratical part of the Britifh 

Con*' 
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Conftjtution, and ought therefore to be dilHii- 
guifhed by the features and charafter of a De- 
mocracy, But fuch can never prove the cafir, 
unlefs the popular branch of the Legiflature be 
rendered a real^ not a nominal:^ reprefencacioa 
of the people. The rigbfs of Eleifors ought to 
depend on /omejtmple, general frinciplei their 
choice to* be perfeftly free andunbiaflcd: and 
the objefts of that choice felcftcd "chiefly from 
die middle rank of life. Thus would the intc- 
reft of Arts, Merchandize, Manufaftures, and 
Tradp, be involved in that of Government, the 
tie of union between the Nation and its Repre- 
lentativ€s be drawn clofer, and* the cffcft* re- 
fulting from th- deliberations of Members choicn 
according to honeft principles, and bleriding their 
views with thofe of their conftituentSj prove fa- 
vourable only to national happincls and welfare ! 
It is the opinion of Montefquieu, that public vir- 
tue is die foul of a democracy; as neceflfarily as 
diat moderation is the proper principle of an ari- 
ftocracy, and honour that of a monarchy. As 
our Confticution conlifts of thefe three forms 
of Government balanced againft each other, it 
is impoffiblc, if either of them lofcs its peculiar 
charafter, that it (hould aftually be the form of 
which it bears the name } and, that the Confti- 
tution in praftice, fhould prove any thing clfe 
than a mere mockery of its theory, and an infult* 
on the people who live under its Adminillrdrioa. 

Such 
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Such is \ii>doubtedly the cafe at prcfent, fincc 
the Houfe of Commons is not a real rcprefcn- 
tation of the people : but if thofe principles, 
ii^hich I hav^ laid down as neceflary to regulate 
Farjiamenury EleAions^ were adhered to, that 
Houfe would prove a real rcprefentation of the 
people,: and it would neceflarily be aniniated by 
die charadleriftic principle of a Democracy^ 
Public Victue, becaufe its Members would feel, 
that political integrity was peribnal gain. But 
•on what rotten ground is the fyftem of Parlia- 
i^ienury Reprefentation at prefent crefted ! ' 
Every art is exerted by the ariftocracy of the 
country, to corrupt and over-awe the popular 
^eftions. In one borough, the determinatioa 
of a wealthy inhabitant, who hopes for indem- 
nity in the gratitude of great friends, and whofe 
power and patronage^ enable him to exert ao 
irrefiftible influence over the minds of his lefi; 
ppulent neighbours, regulates the popular choice^ 
And feme worthlefs, or perhaps detefted, cha- 
jraftcr, is thus rendered the fuccefsful candidate. 
Jn other places, eledions are carried on by an 
tinwarrantable ad of tyranny, flill lefs varnished 
over by the appearance of mildncfs : the voters 
are coolly told by the fteward of their powerful 
landlord, whom they are to nominate, and thofe 
who dare evince any independence of principle, 
.are ejcftcd their tenements. In others^ the bo- 
fx)ugh is acknowledged to be perfonal property j 

its 
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its rcprclcntation is even fold by the lorctty dcfpot 
to the higheft bidder; and the poor flavcs of 
eleftors, rather than be turned out of doors and 
ftarvc, are forced to refign their rights for ever. 
And in others, where they are free from thofe 
difgraceful Ihackles of evil bondage, every art is 
exerted to corrupt their integrity : There appeai% 
to be a conteft between the candidates, for the 
palm of fuperior extravagance in offering, and 
between the voters, for that of greater meanneis 
in accepting, bribes: — and reminding us 6f the 
Ihepherds of all the paftoral poets, from Theo- 
critus and Virgil, down to Philips and Gay, it 
is fo difficult to decide the viftory, that if one 
party deferve a Crook, we ought in juftice to 
bellow a Pipe upon the other. 

The voters think that they have gained 
their objcft, if they have added a few guineas- 
to their purfe for the prefent moment, and 
feem to have no idea how wretchedly they 
ought to expcft to be governed, when their 
governors owe their power to fuch bafe arts ;. 
and how natural it is, that thofe who can prov« 
villains in order to become legiflators, will be- 
come legiflators for the purpofc of proving vil* 
' lains. Weak, unhappy men \ not tp know that 
political vices, like all others, will return fome 
day upon the heads of the guilty 3 that you will 
foon be obliged to refund the profits of your 

corruption. 
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corruption, whh heavy intercfl; and that the 
party (cither akeady in power, or cxpcaing^to 
be fo) who may have fupplicd the means of 
public corruption, will, undoubtedly, by addi- 
•tiooal burthens, amply remunerate themfelv«s 
£>r the vaft fiims which have been abforbed in 
the vortex of avarice and meannefs [ 

Thefe abules have afforded fome writers an 
argument againft the principles of popular elec- 
tion : but their argument againft the principle^ 
.derived from its dbuk^js unjufl. The abuie 
docs not proceed from a democratic, but an 
ariftoitratic, principle ; not from the people, but 
fiom thofe powerful and wealthy individuals who 
corrupt them. The people know that they have 
no real (hare in the Government of the Coun- 
try ; and they think that for fupporting a mock^ 
cry they may as well be paid. Let the Houie 
of Commons be a true reprefentaiion of the 
country, formed on democratical principles, 
and, as the people will know their rights, and 
feel their dignity as citizens, the evil muft fall 
to the ground. If we admit a contrary prin- 
ciple, and fay that thofe enormous abufcs arc 
inl^parable from a Democracy, it will be wifer " 
to have no Houfe of Comnwns at all ; and for 
the interefted individuals of our two parties, 
who prefume to talk as if a Parliamentary Re- 
form depended on ibeir will, to pronounce fairly 

that 
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that Ac Briaih Government^ AaU, in iiiture^ 
confift only of the Monarchy tempered by the 
hereditary Ar^ftocracyj or that k is deemed 
expedient to allot to the Crovfrri the nominatioa 
of the Houfc of Commons, 

No man, I think, will venture to affirm, that 
the grievances which I have ftated, refpefting the 
praftical bufinefs of eleftions, ought to exifti and 
their exiftcnce therefore calls loudly for a reform 
of the fyftcm of National rcprefentation. That 
fuch is the opinion of our firft ftatefmcn, is evi^ 
dent from the records of the Britifti Parliament. 
In the years 1782 and 1783, Mr. Pitt declaimed 
againft the corruption of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and ftrcnuoufly infilling on the neceffity 
of an equal rcprefentation, as the only mode of 
alleviating the misfortunes of the country, 
brought fQrward the queftion of parliamentary 
reform J though without eSt&. He again 
brought it forward in 1785, but loft it by a great 
m^ority : a circumftance not very pleafing to 
thofe, who had looked to Parliament for a re- 
drefs of their grievances, and were aware, that 
the influence of the Minifter can fecure a ma- 
jority to any queftion which he wiflfies to carry* 
In the courfc of thcfe propofitions, Mr* Pitt had 
been ftrongly fupported by Mr, Fox, the late 
Sir Geor^ Saville, and the Duke ofHichmond. 
The agitation Of this queftion had been chiefly 
produced by Aflbciations, eftabliftied b the year 
S 17J1, 
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17813 in many parts of the kingdofn,. for pro* 
moting ib laudable an objeft^ which dcclarfd> by 
public AddrefTes, their ftrong fenfe of the dif-^ 
graceful venalUy of the prefent rqpreientation. 
Sir George Saville and Mr. Dunning wrote a 
letter to the Yorklhire Committee^ feconding 
their intentions^, and unequivocally charging the 
Houfe of jCommons with th$ grofieft corruption* 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan^, Colonel Fitzpatrick^ 
and General Burgoyoe, moft cordially co-opera-' 
ted with the Yorkfbire Delegates, and declared^ 
that nothing Ibort of a real reprefentation in Far- 
tiament could ftem the toirent of political cor* 
ruption. The public addrefles from AlTociacions 
were reprobated by ifome Menibers-^no doubt 
V€xy difinterejied mtn — m Parliaments but Mr. 
Burke defended them, though he did not adopt 
their ideas on Parliamentary Reprcfentation.* 
Yet thefe Gentlemen think it prudent at this 
time to hold very different language. , Mr. 
Burke appears to conGder all rational reformt 
as dangerous innovation. Mr. Pitt deems the 
prefent to be not the "proper time for fuch a mea« 
fure; be faid fo, when the late Mr. Flood 
brought it forward, long before any fears were 
entertained concerning infurred:ions.s and Mr. 
Fox, yielding perhaps , to the bias of party 
iriendfhip-^alas ! that fo great a mind Will not 

• See thefc fadts placed in a very lively and ftriktog liglity by 
lHsL\of Scotti ia his << Letter to Mr. Burke/' 

burft 
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burft the ties of private fympathy, when fabjcfts^ 
calculated for the public ^pod, are in queftion ! — 
Mr. Fox has coincided in the fame doArine^ 
And the Duke of Richmond^ — wielding arms 
againft an hoft of foes, is willing to over-awe the 
meafure, by taking the lead in the molt expen* 
fivp military preparations. Thus it is that am- 
bitious men, while out of office, affeft a zeal for 
the caufe of truth and liberty : but no fooner 
have they taken pofleflion of the feat of power» 
than all their virtuous profeffions are aban- 
doned, the abufes erf* which they formerly com- 
plained become too favourable to their pre- 
fent purpofes not to be perpetuated, and the 
people are taxed, to fuppofe a bafc fyftem of 
political corruption, while their parliamentary 
leaders, whom, in the hour of honeft fimplicity, 
diey had fondly deemed the alleviators of their 
mifery, feel as little for their diftrefles^ as brutd 
carmen or hackney coachmen, for the fuflPerings 
ef the animals which they drive — animals, fo 
muck more ^erous and «oble than them- 
felvesi 

But it IS perhaps a crrcumftance, finally fa^ 
vourable to the interefts of the People, that thofe 
in whom they confide ihould invariably, when 
Acy become capable of exerting every efibrt in 
their favour, abandon the caufe, and that how* 
«vcr fcvcrdy dicy may have inveighed againft 
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ofptifiamentiry reprdcDtatiMt 

t in which thqr cao gi;(ip tHe 

dnr great care b tofcauie 

of that wmchoi fy^cnu U 

OK ID be n)o lavifli in dicir ap* 

TydB he heas proved 
tkK lie defcrvB iti and fha^ as P^rliamoii cai^ 
Mt be tn^Dd vixh ihdr ronfidcncc^ in the re* 
drc&cfmgnwl political erily they ace the ffiore 
bQMMlioiedLfcrjaftioearTHKMS£LTfi&. Moft 
Craauoeisi^ ihactfacirh<ycsofQhraiiiingarC'F> 
fina of dor ovn ftprefintatiDQ through thie 
Wf i rifTT of ParfiamcBi^ has beca copftantjj tin- 
iKte&Mi fiMtOKii, idK)feiitticftisihakeii»if 
OMeiiKli a meafiM^tikes place, could never be 
^|i>ApJ » proinde n fibcral and adequate re- 
«nd^. The jwrtngiirary of tbe a»£ire idU^ 
r» could »ot prove greater dun the 
of liie principle9 of fiich a memo 
Im jnuccitding from fixh n ibuice. Pmt- 
itmm hfive aa r^gb^ ihej can have no r^^ 
an dfeA a parfianenqix irfno. A body, 
iri^ ^ fe ddcdiTe as to be deemed icarcdy 
I iJ i il'V ID tSie ofice of nift kg^btion wkhout 
itinw CM never be c owf i etent to the cierciie 
rff nmw fe CM»Sye as ibofr^ mhich aie necefT 
$gf t^ nSbil^ ks ctma and iuppi^ » 6^^ 
fSk ^ ' ^ : : J : c pavaiB properqf 
^ifti;v,^lui^ v^a£ ivs or tku time^ 
fio cvJ:99k «: it & :i:<CQnccni of die 
jiar ;ifflr good, and to 
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fhem 4rae Ipelox^s the poster of its relbrnw 
But fbahk God ! men beg^n jic lafl to iJec chdr 
rjgho^ ^> QOtwiiihftandiQg the fucccfs of om^ 
inentarjr ^eSprts to keep them ia the darkj will 
;a%rt tbem. T^ reform of their reprefenution^' 
frilly .as fom as the prefeot artful clamour againft 
wfurrediops, ihajil bai^ iubjfided) become thp 
fole abjed of popular attention ; and it is ^mr 
idutjr to hold out fuch l^hts i^ our views of , 
the fubje<Sl can afibrd to the honeft part of the 
/communiqTj, for the purpoCe of aflifting^eii>, ta 
4Ucoverithe principles which they ought to con- 
fidt «n the eicepution <^ a talk &> importgntj fo 
;u*duous^ apd fb henefkial to the inp^c&Qftbctnrf 
^Ives and of ppfterity^ 

B(at wbs^er de^e^ of attention the fiil^eft 
£>f Reform may cl^imj I amaware^ that tbeiy 
ItiU are many wtn^ who will not adm^t ics €|[ • 
pediency at the prefent moment. Some pe&- 
jfons,. who cither enjoy offices and emolu-r 
ments under government^ or are members of 
our di^erent corporations^ imagine^ iihat fuc^ 
ja meaftirc m»y ibakc their perfonal intereft of 
jaiitbority : others^ not in the habit of ibinkij;^ ioF 
idiemfelvesi ate mii0ed by tbex>utcry ^a^ft rcr 
formers^ {q artfuUy excited by boi:h parties in 
Parliament : and others, afting from honeft in- 
tentions, think it rightj that they ihould fct 
Iheif J&pcs againft that which may excite tumult, 
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mH intro<!uce innovadoiu None of thefe cht- 
rafters wiH I condemn, efpecially diofe of the 
htter defcription ; but I ,wiU venture to affirm, 
tliat they aH aft more or lefs from miftaken 
prmciptes, and that, if they will attentively 
examine the fubjeft, dilcarding paffions and 
prgudicd^ as much as poflible from their 
irrinds, they will fee the prudence and abfo^ 
lute neceflity of co-operating in the work ofRc- 
Ibrm. That our Parliamentary Reprefentatioir 
is inadequate, cannot be denied 5 for the People 
are not admitted to a general and free choice of 
their own reprefent^tives. That there exift abufer 
in die general adminiftration of affairs, which 
none ought to redrefs but die People, is equally- 
apparent; becaufe the continuance of thofe abufes 
tend to the advantage of both parties m Par«- 
liament. Particular grievances may be oppdfed 
in Parliament witfi fuccds : they, fooner or later, 
ccafc to be neceffary, and fooner or later, are, 
therefore, remedied. But any general corrup- 
tion that Minifters may introduce, is fcldom, or 
never, extirpated : for when thofe who oppofcd 
its introduftion, are admitted to the govern* 
tnent of Ae Country, they feel an equal intereft 
with their predeceflbrs in office, in continuing 
Ac Came diflioncft fyftem : and, it is from thia 
caufe — it is from the frequency of engraft- 
ing general abufes into the plan of govern- 

mcjit 
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menc— that our Conftitution has beeogradsanf 
changed, and i% totally different inpradice fsoa^ 
what it appears in theory. An additional argo« 
ment in &your of the neceflity of reform, ariiea 
trdm the fi»r fo evidently betrayed on the occa* 
iion, by thofe who compoie our Farliameac 
The members cry aloud againft every wiih on 
ihe fubjeft that may be framed by that F£oi>i.i 
who honour them, by fufferingthem to be ihdr 
kgiflators, and to conduct their affiiii;s. What 
ground can there pofTibly be for theie fears and 
thefe menaces, if, conlcious that an examinatioa 
into their political conduifl, with a view torefi>rm 
parliamentary abufes, can redound only to the 
credit of the prefent fyftcm i Indeed, Sir, eveiy 
ftep that is taken in an enquiry of this nature, 
proves, that the People muft do their ducy^ and 
cordially unite to correft the corruptions o( that 
government which they pay fb dearly to &p« 
pore 

The pka, which the honeft and weU-meamqg 
part of fbciety, who, at this time, condemn apar^ 
liamentary Reform, moft ftrenuoufly urge in de- 
fence of their opinion, is founded on the daqgeroua 
confequences which may arife fft)m the meaiure 
at the prefent moment. But the deep fenlc whidr 
they have of the juftice of this objedlion, appears 
to me to have been produced, rather by the ge- 
neral imprefion which its apparent tendency has 

made 
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this patty that I ove my firm perfiiafion of the 
neceffity of an immediate reform. This party is 
at fM-efent but fmall ; it is not equalj even ta 
that of the clye^rs to Reform^ and it is tri* 
vial indeed, compared to the aggregate num* 
ber of thofe who are favct^aile to the meafur^ 
But though their number be comparatively tri*^ 
vial, their intention appears to be ardent, and 
dieir conduct determined. If means be taken 
to prevent a rational Reformj the wifli Sxt 
a Revolution which they fb loudly aflert, wifl 
appear juftifiable $ for it will be a plaufible afgo- 
ment, to urge, that the fyftcm, which will not 
adnciit of a correftion of its abufes, mqft be ra,^ 
dically bad, and ought to be totally changed* 
If we refiife to uniit in fb important a tsSk as that 
of rational Reform, they will be enabled co aft 
alone, and their ielf-dire£ted energy may meet 
with too much fuccef» ; If refufing to unite in 
chat important talk, we determine to rejift tbek 
ffforts towards fubverfion, what can pol&bly bi^ 
expeded, but fcenes of tumult, anarchy and 
blood \ In eidier cafe, our Conftitution will be 
fi)aken to the center, and thofe to whom it af« 
fords advantages, mud exped foon to bt4 fare« 
well to the continuance of places which tihey 
-hold ; or the farther exiftence of the Corpora- 
tions to which they belong. The only plan 
therefore, that it is wife, for moderate and 
honeft men to adopt, is to join in their views^i 
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fo far as regards a Reform in the Nationd Rc- 
prefentation, and to fubdue their power of ex- 
ecuting fiirther prc^e£ts, by fwallowing up ibeir 
numbers in the fupcrioritjr of ibeir own. I f the 
citizens of this country unite, in order to recur 
to the firft principles of Government, if an union 
of all thofc parties be cheerfully effedted, viz* 
of thofe who decidedly wifh for a Reform, of 
thole who obje£k to it from a miftaken idea of 
its danger, and of that fmaller, but dangerous 
body, who are defirous of nothing lefs than over- 
^ turning the Conftitution : as every queftion will 

ie.cvitably be carried by a majority, the two 
greater parties muft abforb the Ihialler one, and 
dius render its intentions of no eScd. This, I will 
ai&rt, to be the language of one, who wilhespot for 
tumult but for peace. All the firft charafters in 
office, all the political luminaries of both fides of 
' the queftion, and their fatellites, know, that what 

I have advanced is true, and when they exclaim, 
(as they have done for fcveral leilions of Parlia- 
ment, previous to the prcfent alarm at the dan- 
ger of infurredtions) that ibis is noi the proper time 
for Reform^ they merit the execration of their 
country. While the people are tolerably con- 
I tented^ thefe intnefied politicians can have the 

( «• bafeneis to attempt to excite a ferment, by cry- 

1 ing aloud, that the reprefentation of the country 

. is dcfcdive, and ought to be reformed ; but no^ 
m fooner 
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(boner docs conviftion awaken the grinds of the 
public to the fame fcntiment, than this is declared 
not the proper moment for fuch a meafure. 
Thus it is, that Statefmcn trifle with the feel- 
ings of that nation, which honours them with 
its ill-placed confidence ! What time caif be fo 
proper, as when the people begin to be generally 
difcontented ? But thefc honourable men profefs 
to feaTj that at fuch a moment, fome violent 
change in the Conftitution will be effefted. 
They know, all the time, that, according to the 
common procefs of natural caufes, it will not i 
they know, that the general fenfe of the nation 
is ftrongly againft any radical change of an efti*- 
bliOied Government: but they are perfeftly aware, 
that their own pertinacity muft finally produce 
fuch an event ; for the people will, at laft^ wholly 
rejeft a fyftem, which is rendered the tyrannous 
fanftion to corruption. No matter to them. 
Provided it ferves their purpofes as long as pof* 
fible, why need they dedicate one thought, one 
effort, to give uniformity and ftrength to the 
crooked, tottering pillars, of our venerable Con* 
ftitution ? 

The only conduft, which well meaning and 

prudent men can adopt at this time, is, \ repeat 

it, cordially to co-operate with thofe, who wiJh 

to efie<^ a Farliatnentary Reform ^ to hear and 

. T * compare 
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compare the pUns which are propofed for that 
purpofes aodwheo their minds (ball have io« 
▼eiligated the fubjcdl, to ad together with that 
firmne&y hot moderadon, which the importance 
of the bufinefs demands. The difficulty, however, 
of this bufineisy will by no means prove equal to 
cfae imporumce, provided we atuin clear ideas 
of the nature of our objed. The evil which re- 
quires redi^c&j conlifts of the partial ftate <^ 
National Reprefentadonj the abfurd qualifica* 
tion of eleftors, and the oeceflary eyil to 
which feptennial Parliaments are liable of being 
influenced by the Crown, and independent of 
the people. Theobjcft, therefore, that we wilh 
to accomplilh, is, to render the Reprcjentatkn of 
tbepioph more general i to found the qualifications 
of EleSors 9n feme general and rational frimiple % 
and tofborten the duration of Parliaments. In or- 
der to accompliih this objed, it isneceflary that 
we examine into the principle on which the ide$ 
of reprefenution is founded, and we (hall find it^ 
ipeaking abftradedly, the right of every man in 
the country to be reprcfented in Parliament, and 
therefore, the power of every fuch man to vote 
in &vour of that perfon, whom he defires to ap- 
point as his rcprclcntative. This principle ac- 
cords with the fpirft of the Bririfh Conftitution ; 
but fince it cannot be literally aded upon, we are 
obliged to have a recourfe to a legal fi&ion, and 
to fuppofe the faft, making ourpraftice, how- 
ever. 
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^fevj accord with the principle u nearly as the 
poflibilkjr of the cafe wiU allow. The grievam:^ 
under which w^ now labour, ' ariies from this 
circuaiftwce, that the principle ijs fcarcely at all 
regarded, aiid that, diough it were impoffible 
for iv^ man in th^ country, aAuaily to give 
iiis vote at Parliamentary eledtions, yet the pow^ 
cr of roting mi^ be much more equally dif« 
fufed among the people than it is at prefent^ 
ComoKMi fmfe, 43 wel) as common juftice, may 
teach us, that, confiftently witb the principle, 
^VERY TOWS m the i^fieoDOH ought to be freely 
leprefenccd,. apd iviRt rKHApiTANT to have the 
power of VQting,7^ far as the praSHability cftbt 
froce/s can fqffibly extfnd^ The ideas which I 
ihall iuggeft| will not be found to overftep the 
boundaries of that pra(^abifi|y. 

It has been the chief projeS of almoft all our 
popular reformers of Parliamentary Boprefenta^ 
tion, from the celebrated Lord Chathaoi, down 
to the late Henry Flood, ?o incrcafe the num- 
ber of Knights of the fhirc, and Junius^ 
in his letter to Mr. Wilkes, has termed this prpr 
jed admirable. To my mind, however, it ap* 
pears too partial and haily a method of finishing 
the bufincfs. An addition of this nature would 
neither give reprcf^ntation to thofe towns, whkh 
for their extent, population, and manufaftures, 
require to be reprelented^ Qor would it tendto^ 
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lay Open the local fources of rcprefentatton in 
fufficient variety and number throughout the 
country. It would, perhaps, be better, that no 
increafe of Knights of the Ihire fhould be nsade^ 
but that their prcfcnt number fhould remain, 
that all the market towns (the infigniftcant ones 
excepted) ihould fend reprefentatives, and that« 
when aconGderable number lay near each other, 
two or more ihould be coUcftivcly rcpnclcnted. 
Suppofingthat two candidates be nominat»dfor 
each place, the number of Members of the Houfc 
of Commons may, by this means, be made to 
amount to about feven hundred : a number, 
when choien upon honeft principles^ too confi** 
derablc ho be cotrupted. 

With regard to Rotten Boroughs, furely the 
plan of Parliamentary Reform were pitiful indeed, 
which could fu&r their exiftence ! All 
Boroughs^ under the influence of the Crown, or 
at the difpoial of individuals, ought to be dif- 
franchifcd* I am aware, that Junius warmly 
protefts againft this principle,* and his authority 
on the occafion has been quoted by thofc, to 
whofe advantage ic has tended* But no autho- 
lity ought to overbear our fcnfe of juftice, and 
before we decide with Junius on the prefent fub- 
jeftj we mqy fairly afk, who this Junius is ? That 

♦ Sec his Letter toMr. Wilkei on the fubjcd, dated the 7th 
of September, 1 771. 

the 
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the Kitfcerwho (6 fvtcctfsMif adopted t|iatfigna* 
ture, -his dirpIayed'brillYant ta^ntSj ^nd a perfedl 
knowledge of the Conftidiiiori of dlia country; 
eery man inuftadmit:;i>ut was he independent 
of every party bias, and political inoereft ? the 
tenor of his lexers proves that be was not^ and 
judging from this circumftamce; it is not unchart- 
table^o fuppofe it very p^^^J/^y that when Junius, 
who on fa many occafions- proved the ardent 
aicrtor of Bbertyj thought proper todifapprovc 
the cutting away -Rotten Boroughs^ he had 
9 pHvate ftake in the exiftence of fiime Rotten 
Borough himfelf ? The ground, however, oh 
which Junius refts his objcftion, is, that fuch m 
meafure would be equivalent to robbing the jpar- 
ties concerned of their birthright i to which lean 
only anfwer, that an hereditary^ exclufive fhare, 
in the feprelenration of the eleftive part of die 
Bridfh Government, ought to be the Frgebdd^ 
and the birtbrigbt of no man whatever. Nothing 
but the preffure of peculiar circumftances can 
juftify thofe.meafures, apparently illegal, which 
are termed a6ts of ftate neceffity j but furely, if 
afts, of fuch a nature be ev^r juftifiable, it will 
be in the prefent inftance. State neceffity is 
urged as a plea for iffuing prefs warrants, which 
have been freiqueo^Jy recognized and admitted by 
Parliament, a^d there are judicial opinions given 
•in their favour by Judges of the firft charaftcr i 
but Ihall this ptea be urged, to juftify the.fci* 
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of |)edbcif fitmi their Imilb and ftmifies^ 
&r the^pHrpofo <if war-Hliac whok&k trade of 
lioiiMD bmdicrj 1 — Md fluU it not be fidbcd to 
operateia fiiTOur of the petty injury thatiodiyi- 
duals may fuffer by the disfraochifement of Rot^ 
tea Borot^ihsy in a caufe fo important to Ibcieqr 
•s die fcform of thdr refM^entatioii? That 
injury ^vDuld of courle be indemnified by an ade* 
ipate compeoiadoo. When Junius^ howeMr^ 
aiks^ ^< if die majority of the Houie of C<mi* 
mons can dbfraacbife ten Boroughs, why nor 
Cvventy ? why not the whole kingdom ? why 
flunild not they make their own leats in Parlk* 
snent for fife?*' he propo(e$ queltions that are 
perfe&ly confticutional and juft. The majoriqr 
of die Houje cf Cammmi, the majority of io/b 
Sbufifs, though the conient of the Crown be 
added to fanftion the deed, can have m right tQ 
Jttttrfere in fuch a fubje£t. The disfranchife«» 
ment of Rotten Boroii^hs^ like the reft ofdni 
bufineis of Reform^ muft be efiefted by the ma^* 
jority of the P£Opli, and it is ilny^ who will 
cheerfuly indemnify the polleflbrs of fuch 
Boroughs, for any diminution their property 
may fuitain. 

The jufiici of the legal prindples, on which 
the qualificadons of electors now depend^ will^ 
not bear examination. It is time that principlea 
wbidi derive all their authority from anabjed 

veneration 
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veneration of the abfu/d and tyrannous rcHcks of, 
feudal barbarifm fliould cxift no longer. It would 
therefere be proper, entirely to abolifli the dif- 
tinftions of freehold and copyhold, fo/dr as they 
affeSt the fewer of voting in Parliamentary elelfions. 
To allow every citizen without exception" to vote, 
were indeed a wild atten^pt, however right in 
theory J but it would be both prafticablc and ra- 
tional to grant that privilege to all houfeholders, 
rcfiding in places cntitkd to the right of eleftion, 
and paying taxes of fifty (hillings and upwards* 
Thefc voters, taken in the aggr€gatcr4.^wQuld_ 



denominate General Electors -, and their 
office fbould be to choofe particular Electors 
from among themfelves, with whom alone 
fhouldrefide the right of polling for Members of 
Parliament. In order more clearly to carry on 
this procefs, which is copied from the mode 
adopted in France, divifions into equal depart- 
ments, confifting of a certain number, as a 
tbou/andj might be made of the general eleftors, 
and, out of every hundred, ten might be chofen, 
for the purpofe of proceeding to the eledion of 
the Candidates. Thus would moft of the houfe- 
holders in the kingdom ftand a chance of being 
in the number of particular EleSors, and at the 
fame time poffcfs the certain power of voting as 
General EVeSlors. 

U ^ Having 
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Having rendered the rcprefcntation of the peo- 
ple more fair, and founded the qualifications of 
eleftors on an impartial equiuble principle, the 
next ftep would be to reftorc the old period of the 
exiftcnce of Parliament for three years. Other 
regulations might likewifc be adopted, fuch as 
the infliftion of fomc capital punilhrricnt on thofe 
Candidates and Eleftors, who either give or re- 
ceive a bribe ; * and. the allotment of five hun- 
dred pounds per annum to every Member of the 
Houfe of Commons, as a falary for his agency o^ 
the public buCncfs. This laft regulation, inftead 
of laying heavy on the purfes of the public, would 
prove a %^ery confiderable faving, fince Members 
of moderate fortunes, and many fuch there are 
at prefent in the Houfe of Commons, needing 
no fecret fupplies from thofe who had otherwise 
corrupted thcm> would prove too independent to 
vote for meafures which they knew to be adverfe 
to the public good ^ or to confcnt to taxes which 
were not only burthenfomcx but unneceflary and 
unjuft,. 

By fuch mea&res alone can we cxpcft to pu- 
rify from its abufes^ die Britifh Legiflature. By' 

* I know it win be fajd» that Law» on the fi^edof btibery a( 
Elc<ftion8, &c. already exift. If we examine, however, into the 
real faft, we ihall find that thefc laws arc inadequate to the pur- 
pofe* 

fuch 
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fuch meafures alone can our national reprdenta- 
tion be rendered too extenfive and too indepen* 
dent to be eafily corrupted^ and while its decifions 
ihall be neceflarily regulated not by party^ but 
by frinciple, the prefent fyftem of government 
will take root firmly in the hearts of a happy peo- 
ple, who having reafon to love and refpeft their 
Parliament, wiU become more and more alienated 
from the poffibiUty of wiihing well to a Rgvolu* 

1 am, dear Sir, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 

Revolutldnijis defended a iio their abjlracl principles — JVhy 
dangerous — Our prefent mixed form of Govern- 
ment adapted to the nati$nal char a6ler— All our Far - 
liamentary ahufes owing to the want of a f^ematic cor- 
reSiive — fyhat that Jbould bcy proved from the analogous 
cafe of other corporations — Plan of a permanent Conftitur 
ponalcheciy i^c. i^c. 



JVIy chief motive in fo ardendy 
wilhing for a Parliamentary Reform, is, by re- 
moving the grounds of popular objeftion to the 
prefent frame of government, to remove likewife 
the moft juftifiable plea that may be urged in 
favour of a Revolution. If the arm of power be 
raifed for the puniihment pf thofe who fliall en- 
deavour to redrcfc the inadequacy and corruption 
of parliamentary reprefentation, it will naturally 
be exclaimed, " Perilh the fyftem which fanc- 
tions public injuftice, and will not permit the peo- 
ple 
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plc'to corrcd the abufes of their own Legiflature !*• 
But the prefcnt fyftcm of Bririfti Government ap-- 
pears to oie, to be adequate to the difiemination 
of rtiany advantages to the people, if properly 
correftedi and even were its errors enormous and 
irrcmedi^dDle, I fhould grieve at any fudden and 
violent c£feft to accomplilh a Revolution : fincc 
the attempt might not prove fuccefsfol but by the 
previous deftrudtion of thoufandsj andifunfuc- 
cefsful, would afford a plaufible pretext for efta- 
bliihing the fterneil defpotifm. I adopt this 
opinion from a confcioufnefs of the acrimony and 
violence to which the minds of many are too fub- 
jed in the courfe of political contefts ; from the 
belief that the Revoludonifts are fer exceeded in 
number by thofe who wifli well to the prefent 
Conftitution (and the opinion of the majority 
ought always to prevail) ; and from a fear of the 
danger that would arife, owing, not to thofe who 
are finccrc and honed in (heir political profef- 
fions, not thofe who wifli favourably to the pub- 
lic good, but to the injuftice of that clals of men, 
who are ever ready to fide with any party from 
con^rpt motives, and, profeffing political prin* 
dples with a zeal, only proportioned to their want 
of it, ftick atno mifchief by which they can fecurc 
their private ends. Of the intentions of the per- 
fiins dxemiehres, who by their writings, or their 
eonverfation, prove the ifincerity of their wifli 
for the;»ccomplilhment-of a Revdution, in this 

country^ 
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country, I am willing to entertain the higheft 
opinion. Whatever be their errors, I am con« 
vinced that they mean well j and arc by no means 
thofc daring faSious charafters, which I have heard 
them termed in moft of the daily prints, and in 
other publications under the diredion of the two 
parties in Parliament. The few of thefe daring 
faftious men whom I have met with, I have 
found to be perlbns amiable for their moral 
excellence and their liberality of Ipirit j— perfons 
of a mild, benevolent difpofition, and whofe 
great and fole ohjt£t has been the happinefs 
of human nature. Shocked at the miferies 
arifing from an artificial form of government, 
inrhich to them appeared to abforb every fource q£ 
wealth and independence from the honeft and 
hatd-labouring clafles of the community, for the 
fupport of its own grandeur, it is not their fa£):ious, 
but their benignant fpirit, that induced them to 
wilh for the demolition of fuch a government, in 
order to alleviate the miferies it produces. 
They think it hard, chat the molt ufeflil mem- 
bers of fociety fhould have their induftry taxed 
to maintain the needlefs pageantry of a Court : 
they think, that nature has admirably created 
every diftindtion among men, that is neceilary in 
the bufmefs of life, fuch as genius and dulnefi, 
induftry and idlenefs, vice and virtue, and that 
the artificial diftiiidbions of rank, inilead of bene- 
fiting mankind, beget contempt and arro-* 
gance on thf one hand^ and envy and mcannefs 

on 
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.on the other i they think, that of contraries only 
one can be good, and the reft muft be bad ; and 
^hat therefore, of a Legiflature, confiftingof dif- 
tin^ and contrary orders, one muft be right, 
and the reft being confequently wrong, ought to 
be abolilhed : they think that, being all human 
beings, all of the fame kindred, poiTefled of the 
fame organs, and regulated by the fame affec- 
tions, it is contemptible and bafe to fink below 
the level of our fellow creatures, or to affcft to . 
ftalk above it ; . and that the only natural, ufeful, 
and juft civil conftitution, is founded on a fyf- 
tem of political equality^ and conduced on the 
principles of fraternal union.* Man, they affirm, 
would then become the friend of man, the grand 
fource of taxes and oppreffions by which millions 
of beings are rendered the tame machines, in the 
work of human butchery, of ambitious villains, 
would oe at an end, fmcc the comfort of all would 
ccafe to be facrificed to the artful projefts of a few. 
Applying thefc principles to the cafe of Great 
Britain, they deprecate a Conftitution which they 
confider inftead of being free, as the moredange- 
. rous tyranny, becaufe of an impofing and fpecious 
appearance. The Houfe of Commons^ alone 
they would deem fufficient to the purpofes of 
Legiflature, if that Houfe were a free and fair 
rcprefentation of th^ people : but they fee that it 
is not fo i they fee that it is a mere Ariftocracy, 
and that under the pretence of beinga Democracy 

and 
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and requiring apolitical balance^ it is rivalled by 
another Anftocracy, termed theHoufe of|^eers. 
They deem it extremely uiyufl, that this Ari- • 
STOCRACY of Nobles Ihould prove a conftant bo- 
dy di Jdf^r^rejentatives^ when the reprefentativcs 
of the PEOPLE (the highcft charaftcr in a free 
country) are very properly diflblved at the end of 
every feven years, and frefli returns made to par- 
liament : they declare it to be abfurd, that the 
accidental circumftance of high birth ihould en- 
tide any order of men to take a fcarc in the Lc- 
giflature of the country, and to adt in the impor- 
tant office of judges on the property of others in 
c;afcs of the laft refort, without any previous 
proofs of integrity and wifdom j and they feel it 
to be a burlefque and mockery on human rea- 
fon, that thofe exclufive privileges fliould belong 
tomen, who^ drefled in liars' and ribbons, and 
diftinguiflied by oftentatious high-founding titles, 
alFeA to be a lupcrior race of mortals, and are 
ftiled Nobles; whereas there cannot exift any 
real nobility except that which confifts in a vir- 
tuous elevated mind^ The Crown likewife they 
view, not as the mere Executive Power of the Go- 
vernment, which ic ought to be, but as the con- 
centration of all the political powers, executive 
and legiflative, in the perfon of one individual. 
Inftead of enjoying the proper office of digni- 
fying the decrees of the Legiflature, by giving 
them fanftion and efficacy, they fee the reprefcn- 

taftion 
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6itioh of the cxccuriVe branch of our Conftitu* 
tion poffefled of the prerogative of rcjedion alfo • 
and they feel n^ith extreme concern, that, if 
even die othel- parts of the government were 
founded ort an upright principle, all its inten* 
lions might be fruftrated by the caprice or tur- 
pitude of a weak or kicked individual, fihre^ 
after die houfes vf Lords and Commons have 
been deliberating on any meafure for a month 
tog^ther« die ICiiig is fuftrcd to refufe his 
itfcnti atid die jk)Ht» dcfpotlfin df Le Rot 
^'kvifefa atimils ettn die ihoifr virtuous and 
ttidK vnk proceedings of tk6 houfes of na- 
iSinai: legidature. * When they contemplate tfie 
BHdlk Gonftitiition iii dus Kght, di^ ark 
Atbdced' at ditf praifeal ^icti are beftowdd on it 
by die blmft fhiterixicn of both patties in Parlraw 
iskki: ^ fay, Aagmdby jm^r ii dteoi^ 
^mtt fyftem *hicK fidrly dderves^the iArtk of 
Ubotyi^dierenly eilrHiiiiitT^hich' felted to 
diepebf^e: but they fcem evideiidy to'bcKetre 
our p<^cal Cdlifticu^n, /. ^/'the oingahka:^ 
tioa of our Government in gfenerid, -^^ tie a 
mafs of ardfieeimd corruption i dmt it is a con^^ 
cealed tyranny,' a ftatc puppct-fhew, calculated. 
only ti> deceive arid govern the pcoplt : the grind 
abibrber of national trcafure; i ipecious and ton* 
temprible fabrick of fpkndid irhpoflrure ! 

The truth of the general principles of Revo- 

lutioniils^ confidcTcd in the abftra6t, cannot be 

X denied :: 
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denied : but it appears to me a fufficicnt anfiKrer 
to the application of thefe principles to die Britifh 
Conftitution^ to (zy, that that Conftitution, 
owing to its mixed form, is admirably ^dapte^ 
to the various pafllons and prejudices of (he^peo- 
pkj and that if its theory be but a little cor * 
re&ed« and its pra£tice rendered conformable to 
its theory, it will be found to be a very eilima^ 
ble Conftitution* All goyerai[nents will .per- 
haps hayefome dcfe&Sy and^ if thf al^fes^iQ 
our fyftem be gre^ it ispp^ble^that jthqfe abufi;^ 
may be correffcol withc^t /i^y . yioki^f f^ncl {%& 
change ofthe ibnn aq4 F^^^^ ^f 95Hf\P<^^r 
tution. T^c^riftpcracy, jf keptj.iKi^^^^ its^fiffr 
per ffJticre, and^nc^ fvff??pd.to%eeryadc;^nffegfi^ 
low up therreil of the^jlMegiflatujfe^.twiU be^jQ^^ 
pcrJiap^,: to. be klf, W<i«?MWM^n..^ v** 
gener%.paimcd, JL^ii^K^ntir^ 
of dungs,, fc^ Arifto9rac;> ;|ipw^V^r:;ok^ 
We initis abllraa pfipciple, may bf5,«l^l -(i^e 
pride of .high birth, Jbe a prgudicc, itpji^y^ia 
virtuous >^rcjydice^ as inipfring^* confci^Hs^te- 
yation of mind> which raifes a mai^^apfffipiiiq^^be 
praftice of di%mourable adipm 5. . an Ariftpi^racy 
of birth may therefore be mi^r^ ufeful an/d digni- 
fied than an Ariftocracy of wej^lth j ,and brilliant 
talents may frequ<5ntly feel a livelier incitement 
to render cffential fervices to the fate from th? 
hopes of ambijion, than they poffibly could from 
difintercfted feelings of public virtue. Let the 

paQion^ 
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paflions and prejudices of men be gradually fub- 
dUed by the progrefs of truth, and we may ex- 
peft fuch parts of their government as depend cln 
thofe paflions and prejudices to be reliriquifhed ; 
and when phflofophers fhall have enlightened the 
minds of the common people, and moralifts have 
reafoned them out of thecontrary vices of meannris 
and pride, and produced that equanimity among 
them which fcorns either to fubmit to, or adopt, the 
impdfition of titles, then will the Ariftocraticai ' 
diftinfHons in this country iink xo nothing. But 
as we are i)y no means arrived at that period, it' 
would ill bigcome us to encourage any dfort to 
deftroy otH* toflftitution, which is ikndtioned by 
the appiJobittdn of a majority of the people, and 
which^ if botH its theory and praftire be pcr- 
fc£icd, will prove the fourcc of great and valua- 
ble bleffings to t&e nation. 

The only ^evil which could poffibly be apprc* 
hended would afife froffrthe fppreme and arbi- 
trary power of Parliament. Thiat the Legiflaturc, 
is a power ** fuperiot to all the other powers efta- 
blifhed bylaw," is a truth which no rational man 
will contfadift ; but that its power flibuld be un^ 
hounded and umdntroledy k^ an evil which ought 
not to exirt, and from which have arifen all thofe 
abiifes that now caH ib loudly for reformation. Wc 
know, that Parliament has paflTed the mofl: abfurd' 
and unjuft lawsin former times^ and that, with a* . 
X 2 bigotry 
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bigotry and baicneis, the naore \mpudondb\t, 
becauie the more incoiififtentwith the rational . 
afxl tolerant temper of the prefent age, k dill fof- 
fers them to remain on the ftatute book. We 
know that Parliament ntiay now frame the mod 
abfurd and unjuft laws^ without refponfibility or 
control Parliamenti by means of the power of 
the majority of the Minifter of the day, may, if 
itpleafe, inftitutc another ftar-chamber^ Farlia* 
ment may abolifti theliberty df the prefs, or it may 
at leaft appcMnt inipeftors of literature to read all 
works intended for the prels,and ^^aat, orwith* 
hold, as diUcredon, their licrace for publication. 
Parliament nflay expel from the kingdom, all <^ 
fenters from tk^ eftaUKflied fyftem in reli^on or * 
politics: Parliament maypuoi&every individual, 
who is obnoiuous to the exifting adminiftration,by 
imprifonment or confifoation of hi3 property. All 
this Parliament may do, according to the prefent 
ftate of things, without being fubjeft to any ap- 
peal, to any redrelling power whatever. Nay 
more, fhouid any particular adminiftradon wiffi 
to awe the people into (la very, Parliament might 
decree, that Fortreflcs feould be eilablifted in 
every town in the kingdom, for the purpoie of 
dcfendir^ hia Majefty's fubjefts againft difaffeftcd 
and faiitious men^ and no notice would be taken 
of fuch a meafore by the Pec^te j uxikfe perhaps 
that of a citizen's taking his children, oa a fum* 
mer's Sunday, to fee the fine new.fortrefs that was 

building 
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building to guard him and thenti ajgainft the at- 
tempts of wicked rebels i apd perhaps if fonw/ 
quiet individual were mildly to fuggeft the poffi- 
bility of danger, to the liberties of the people, ari- 
fing from their being thus fubjcft to mriiWf law, 
a rabbje, infpircd by loyal zeal for the Gonftitu- 
tion, might pull his hou& down^ and it would 
be well if they did not tear him to atoai8» for a 
vile and delperate innovator I Such is the power 
of Parliament, from which there U no appeal, ua* 
leis it be to their future condefcenfion, \yf afttr-- 
wards petitioning them to do 'away that ii^uAtcte^ 
which it would be contrary to their own t^^ka&ft 
intereft to remove, and which liaving be^ oiioe 
edablUhed, would be confidered as makiitgjpart 
of our facred Conftitution ! Suchisfh« CMi^i\ib^ 
miifion with which men nniftcoi^c 0Padiiafly 
to part with aU their freedom, «rhc)i Mme from 
them piece-meal by the tyranny of Parliament ! 
Yet fubmiflive as they are to indmdual abtilcif 
when thofe abufes have accumulated tt a cercaia 
extent^ popular rage^comes as ungoveraaUe^ 
as popular fubmifiion had before been at^fedi aftd 
a government which migte have prpved excd* 
lent, had it been calmly and fteadily purified 
from its accidental corruption md (^reffion^ 
falls the vidtim to a blind and ind}fcrifTii|if te fiiry. 
How then fhall we corredt the evil ? By placing 
fome check upon the power of Parliament, and 
by giving civil rights to the People. The [pof- 

lefllon 
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feflk>n of civil rights would infpirc the people 
without doors with t dignity of mind, and a care 
for the principles on which all Governments 
ihould be condufted/ that would prove an ef- 
feftual barrier - a^hfl: abuie ; but the people of 
this country ari liiffcred to enjoy no civil rights,* 
indepAidentof thelibence of Parliament, and all 
the rights whieh they do enjoy are confidered as 
adb of grace. Let us then fee, whether we can- 
not inveft the people with civil rights, and whe- 
ther it be impoffible to form a permanent body, 
afting upon fhe principles of thofe rights, that 
lh^'pr6vt ^tlifeck upon any pernicious opera- 
tiMS of dit^werof -Parliaments, and, by regu- 
lar mid ratidnal reforms, prevent the probability 
ofRevdlutkHfs-J'andf whether this body cannot 
fubfift^dflfifteMly with the genius and Ipiritofthe 
B^itiih Gd^iHidbnl 

All corporations were originally inftitutcd for 
fome pubK6 purpofo : fuch as the advancement 
olllatmiig pr trade, or the benefit of particular 
focietic^or 'Communities. But as corporations are 
liable to ^bu(es in confequence of the errors and 
paflions of the individuals who compofe them, 
the law has eftablilhed it as a principle, that thofc 
bodies politic fliall be Asb]e<% to vifitations at 

* Sec this point admirably treated by that able andmdq^en* 
fknt writer, J)avid Williams, in bis Ledurcs on Political Prin- 
ciplcf. 

original 
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ftaced times^ or ocberwif<^i l}y the &))iiKi90»> ^f 
heirs and affigns^ in order to 'oyquij^'in^ Al^d 
correft every deviation from, tl)e^ 4^gd| o£^({M^ 
original efta^lifhment. * It will exci^t^^t^ggi 
furprife, ho^weyer, to rcR^Ok, that^|^ije^.ti}i|^§)^ 
triple prevails in eypry. otfjer; cafe j.>vf)li^$-ijkj^ (^fy 
porations. qf.qur -tv^o lypiK^tficici^jiW^Jg ^ 
.qorp^atlpjTi^ftf .^r, citi§f ^^iiptyjk^^ 
. tb<i.rCprpqrji^e^:Jip4^^^flBl?}^ 

f?n^,;i;q*e^qffajy; t^^^ 

to vat^doMj that Gorpof^pil. jyiicjtw^®,^^^ 

I important to their intereft^ and in confec^jif^ 

J of the errors of which the greateft dan- 

I get muQ: in&ritabl]tarife^ tfaeiB&^ifin^MllJA- 

7 jiiki('s*iis(thg'^^:KiiKi'whhfh. is tSbdardcdiiirbntA 

^ refiSflboatfoiibend^^ 2i^<(i»mi^ biSS^nao mi 

^ottt)iai:gr^ i^eftuirioprlCdaftiadicyQodviQg 

t^btbo/ mjitftiee^'oflMimfterap vbitdishcl nfei 

thb%hl».l3>$ii(% kbQ^d|gfheipea4}k2iQg^9nik 

"l A lioiriwlo t?no'?siO'Mor) iiviDV. i.bruo'^s:.' 




grcgate, ani vpetneij ecc»€jfiafty:al jj civjl,' or erecmofynary. With 
rcfearfltoaJl eftlSSoKc^-cdrpoi^tiiins/'theotftife 
itor, &c« ' Wbtl tis^d: to dU ia^ (99po^i^,7lhe^ficiua4Bf/li% 
heirs or <uriqn3f.^^ t}^.vi&tor^,, wbctRie£tN:fov>Kl{^^ 
•iecmolynary, &c/&c«'* .Blac'i;^xqne's Com. B. i. ch. i8. 
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Aejr GOuliI aft with Je& feai of real rdpdtiRbiVay t 
•ad (0 this dck€t alone has been 6\4'iiig the 
j^lilar progrtifi of thde abufbs v^hich call for 
Rieformt and which fcem almoft to hat^ pro- 
i^flfticf die probabiHty of a Revolution. It is our 
Aftfi iftereforci to enquire into the nature of 
lAie ktfdtudons of oth^r Corpdrate ^bodi^s^ and 
Aeii to proceed on smalogous priiicipies to form 
■ pftwer capable of vl(i ting the Bi-itifb ParliaiDent^ 
widcbi iii^thoot itffai^ihg'the f^^ 
ttictofit^ofdxdtPirliamenti (hall|)erpeti/aliyfe'- 
tune to i^e people; their rights, by operating as 
a( regidar control againft liny inftance. of its iti«- 
juftice. , ' 

.Tte lame peribns who are; the founders (iot 
dir: ditifc^ceafe, their hcin and affigiis) ^e jiifU 
^ccmfi&ftdftl the only pnspier vlf^noCCbr- 
pofitio0Ss.:beicriiurfb ihey.Imo»^ iobjc^iof their 
wvii inftiduMni aiidiraii^ilaleMrthine wfeittber 
duitfid!5!B£bfias faeBfi^heg^eAod/. ^1tto]a«r<0l'this 
i^iitry har tlx3Ught:ift right tpm^dne: the Xing 
the founder of Civil Corporations, of which hets 
iirtuaBy the Vifitbr, and of which the abiifcs are 
remedied by the interpofition qf tW Court of 
King's Betich :• but as the King tannoc be thie 
ftinider of Parliament, of which !ielR)rms only a^ 
component part^ who la die founder of thatCcM-* 
pontttoa? TheProPLB are its founders. The 
authority of Parliament, unle^ diat Parliament 
be an uforpat^oii which ought to be deftroyed, 

flows 
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flows from their conlent, and with tbem it remains^ 

to form a body, in order to vifit the conduft and - 

Tcftify the abufcs of their LcgjQature. But fince 

it would be impofliblc for every individual in the 

kingdom to bear his part in this important bufi* 

nels, as many periuns might be choien as the 

prafticsd)ility of the meafure would allow, and 

eleftions conduced on principles fimilar to thole 

which I have before deemed neceflary for the \ 

fair choice of repreientatives in Parliament, ^ 

might produce a competent number of citizens, 

throughout the kingdom, to fit and aft ai a 

Grand Assembly of Constituents. 

We know that it was the opinion of Mr« 
Locke, and indeed that of Burlemaqui^ and all 
the great men who have written on the fubjeft 
ofciiril policy, that the right of correfting the 
abufes of their government refided in the people; 
For want, however, of fbme organ by which 
they could regularly exprcfs their fcntimcnts, 
abufcs have rarely been checked at their onfet, 
nor has the right of the people been exercifed 
but by the dangerous meafure of national revolt. 
This is a remedy much too violent, and though 
it may fubdue the difcaie, generally deftroys the 
patient alfo. The method, however, which I have 
propofcd, would preclude popular violence, and 
fo far from being an innovation of the Britilh 
Constitution, parukes of its form and ipirit, and 
Y ia 
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is nothing more than the reftoration^ or rather 
fupplyj of that which isdefedtive in it^ and to 
the want of which are owing all our prefent dif- 
orderf « By the adoption c£ this plan, the wilhcs 
ofthofewho are intercfted in the maintenance of 
the prefent formof govcmihent will be gratified, 
fince all men^ raffed to a ftace of moral dignity, 
by the p(^flion of their natural rights, wilt prove 
> better citizens and nx>re attached to the Conftt- 

^ tution under which they enjoy them s and even 

the Ipirit of extreme Democracy will be concU 
liated, and le(s anxious to abolifli the titles and 
rank of our nobles in Parliament^ fince in ibh 
Aflcnnbly, reprcfenting the body of thp people in 
Its conftituent capacity, all ought to be equal; and 
it would be improper, that any man, of whatever 
rank, fhould derive the fmalleft influence from 
fuch diftinftions. The principle on which I 
woukl propofe this plan to be executed, would 
be, that all perfons refidaig in towns fending 
Members to Parliament, and paying taxe^ of 
do fhillings per annum> fhould be entitled ta 
vote as General EUffers; that ihofe General 
Eledors fhould be divided mto hundreds, and 
that every hundred fhould ekft ten out of their 
number to aft as ParticuJar EUa^rsy and that 
every thoufand of thefe Particular Eleftors^ 
fliould choofe five from among themfelves, to be* 
deputed to the Grand Constituent Assbm blv*. 
By tbefc means about three thoufand or ]sk woukl 

be 



be finally iiomlnated throughout the lungdom. 
The elcftion for the foxmatien of this Affcm- 
Vy ndf^t be dif>iagui(hed from Parliamentary 
£ledions» by the appellation of the Grand 
Genial Ekaim: and the time of i(s undertaking 
might be at the end of every third Lcgiflature. 
The body thus returned fhould review the paft 
conduft of their late rulers, correft the errors of 
their Government, and refer to the enfuing Par- 
liament their fenfeof whathas bten unjuft in their 
impoftsf or the other meafures of their predeccf- 
ibrs, and what condud they would recommend 
CO them to adopt : their fittings might be limi« 
ted to the duration of three months^ in order 
that they might not retard the bufinefs of the 
luCgiilature : and they might be retrained from 
a&ing on any mifchievous principle by the impo* 
fition of an oath, not making them profefs any 
belief in myftical opinions, not binding them 
in words to the prcfervation of the prefent Con-* 
fiitution, whether right or wrong, which are 
a£ls of bafe tyranny in any ilate, but fimply 
obliging them to give a folemn aillirance^ 
that they would aft, according to the beft, 
of their intentions, for the public good. This 
would prove an cffeftual bulwark to the Britifli 
Conftitution^ fo long as its adaptation to the 
moral ftate of the people could render it improper 
(d be changed % and would prevent necdleft Re^ 
y 3 volutions. 
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volutions^ fincc the party who dcfire fuch events, 
inftcad of producing mifchief by any aftual ef- 
ferts, would be forced to yield, not to fupcrior 
violence, but fuperior numbers, and would fink 
to nothing amidft the vaft majority of contrary 
opinions, to whofe decifion they muft neceffarily 
fubmit. 

It is doubtlefs our duty, in the firft place, to 
cffeft a reform of the reprefentation in Parliament, 
I have already delineated, fome general outlines 
of my ideas, at Icaft, of the nature of reform ; 
and the quarter from whence it ihould come I 
\ have repeatedly aflerted to be, the People. For 
Parliament to menace the public, and prefumc 
to take fuch a bufmefs into their own hands^ is as 
great an abfurdity and ulurpation, as it were if: any 
man, whofe domeftjc affairs were dilhoneftly con- 
duced, ihould think to change his houfehold ; 
and the fcrvants, whofe peculations were thus to 
be remedied, fhould hf to him — " Sir, you 
grow very impertinent and dangerous, and wc 
defire you not to meddle in affairs of fuch impor- 
tance, but to rely on our juftice, in taking jrour 
grievances at a proper time into confideration/* 
How then can it be prafbically undertaken by the 
People ? I Ihould think, that the moft conftitu- 
(ional mode would be, by the Corporations of 
diflrcr^nt tow|is i^ftru^ing deputies from their 
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own bodies to meet and confer mth thofe ot 

odicr CcHporations on the fubjeft : but we know 

tbatthefe municipal eftabliflimentSj like all other 

eftablilhments hdding cxclufivc privileges, 

wink at the abuies of that power by whofe fane* 

tion diey enjoy immunides which are withheld 

from their fellow-cidzens. Another plan might 

bcj by the conftituents of borough-town^j &c« 

depudng a certain number from their rcTpediva 

bodies for the fame purpofe : but this, I fear, 

would ftrengthen, rather than remove, the evil, 

fince this weighty office would be entrufted in a 

great meafure to the refidents of Rotten boroughs, 

and to thofe very citizens, whofe implicit fub- 

miffion to the proprietors of fuch boroughs has 

confiderably tended to prove the neceffity of a 

Parliamentary Reform. I wi(h the adoption of 

oneof thefe methods could prove efficient, fince 

either of them fo mdifputably accords' with the 

general principles of our Conftitution ; but as 

neither of them can be regarded with any pro* 

ipcft of fuccels, the only mode that remains is the 

co-operation pf parochial aflbciations^ inftituted 

throughout the kingdom for fo defirable an ob« 

jcft. It will prove to the advantage of every 

freeman of this country cordially to join in the 

attempt. Fears may be entertained refpefting 

the fecurity of private property ; but let it be 

confidered^ that property is infccure only when 

r^fpe^abl? mi honcft men keep ^ooC and a 

mere 
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mere tAbble are left to aft from their own im- 
pulfcj which is naturally that of a luft for plun- 
der. Let men of property» let men who have i . 
(lake in trade and commerce, inftead of giving 
a pretext to the mob for violence, cheerfully unite 
their efforts in favour of a reftrm, and let them 
adopt determine^ meafures Ibr the prevention of 
dangei^ and they may reft aOured diey will 
cscperience no violation of their property. 

But the late example of Franee is adduced by 
our fubtle politicians, and endeavours are made to 
indmidate us from corre6tii^ the abufes of our 
own governn>ent, left we (hould fliare the mif* 
fortunes of our neighbours, and experience i^ 
}anienuble fcene of tumult and bloodihed* 
Truft me. Sir, the example of France has no 
reference to the fubjeft. We wilb, a fmall body 
excepted, for a Reform ; the French^ a very 
fmall body excepted, defired a Revolutian. 
The errors of our government are fpecious, 
though dangerous errors, and, generally fpeak- 
i'^gf ff^< have enjoyed too conliderable a portion 
pf liberty, to aggravate us, on the acceffion of 
pur jiift fharci to afls of barbarity ; but the lower 
prder^ of the French were naturally hardened, 
and driven to exercife a defpcrate cruelty pn their 
pppreObrs, by the fccnesof legal inhumanity whiclji 
they bad been accuftomed to behold, under their 
ancient goycrnmept, and. the hpi-rid defpotifm 

which 
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which dicy had fo long endured. The fubjeft of 
France^ therefore, is totally irrelevant: and we arc 
to attend only to the abftra£t queftion of right and 
wrong, with rcfped to ourfelves. Our fyftem of 
government is defeftive and corrupt j it ought to 
be correfted ; it belongs to us to correft it : and 
we muft do our duty. 

Anntong other reafbns alledged as adverfe to the 
propriety of amending the popular reprefentation, 
by ftatefmen who conceive that they, and not 
the people, Jiave a right to undertake fucK 
amendment, it is faid, that no Petitions have 
been received by their Conllituents on the fubjeft. 
This is indeed adding infult to injury: but I 
truft that, however juftly the Conftitution may 
have prefcrrbed the proceis ofpelitimng in other 
cafes, the people will prove, that they pofleis 
too much Icnie and ^irit to petition, for a redreis 
of their wrongs, thofe who have wronged, and 
who muft always find it their intereft to wrong 
them.* It is their own bufinefs to reform their 
own Parliamentary reprefentationy and inftead of 
fending fneaking petitions, in a cafe like the 
prefent, it would better become them tp iffue 
out manly Proclamations. Such a meafure how* 
ever I would not wt(h to fee executed, but fuch 
a meafure would better become the dignity of the 

* I find that I have been miftaken ia the fad, notwIth((and^ 
iDg the reditude of my principle. Petitions are at this tixne> 
prefentin; tO' Parliament in confidertble iniin^:eF»w 

People 
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People without doors> than the bufineis of Ped<- 
doning. — ^I know that well-meaning and reipec- 
table men J compofing thofe clafles of life that 
arc involved in Trade and Commercej will be 
inclined to negleft a fubjeftof fuch importance^ 
from an idea^ that it is too difficult for their un* 
dcrftandings, and that they, ought to leave it to 
the confideration ofwifer heads. But this is a 
ihiftake. The crooked fyilem of cunning and 
violence, which is generally diftinguiihed by 
the name of politics, or political wildom, may 
elude the comprehenfion of plain and honed 
minds : but the eftablifhment of a fair and 
general reprefentation of the people depends only 
on a regard to the di&ates of commoa ienie, 
and the principles of juftice, and is not beyond the 
capacity of fcarcely any perfon. Do thofe who 
are thus diftruftful of their power to accomplilh 
this bufinefs, refleft, that by deferring their duty 
they fubjcdt themfelves to the power of their 
rulers in Parliament, who are molt unfit for fuch 
an office^ bccaufe mofl interefted in patching up a 
fpecious and delufive lyftem of Reform ? But 
they think themfelves inferior in the execution of 
fuch a talk, to thofe experienced and praAifed 
Politicians. Fatal difKdencel Are they not equally 
men ? con():ru6ted with the fame organs ? bleffed 
with the fame common underflandings ? equalty 
capable of forming a right judgment, in a fimple, 
though important, stfair of thb kind I and cflcn^ 
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tiafif different in no oriicr cirountiftance than in 
that of Bnding it their advantage to aft dirough- 
out die bulinefs with integrity I 

I know that government wouM wifli to 

preveat, by all: its influence over the prcfi, and 

all its power over the law and its refpeftive officers^ 

€he execution of flich meafure: but it were no lefi 

impolitic and unjuft in them to adopt any line 

of condufty which, at a time Hke the prefentj, could 

tkt at variance the Parliament and the People. 

Too much, in my opinion^ of this incautious 

conduA has been adopted already. No fooner 

are writings publilfaed on the general fubjeft of 

politics, and the errors of our government pointed 

out, with a view to their correftion, and to (iich 

changes as the authors conceive likely to produce* 

an amelioration of the condition of mankind, than 

the fedurge of the law is brandiflied, and we art 

told<in a loud tone^ that the authors deferye th6 

fcvereftpunilhment as libellers of our eiccelleut 

Conftitution- Hence the late profecution of Mr, 

Paine. But is this wife condudl ? If our Confti- 

tution be really excellent, which with proper cor- 

rcftiyes it wiU prove, what libels can hurt it? or at 

kaft, will not the fcgal notice of libels render thenar 

more general objefts of public attention ? A man. 

Bke Mr. Pain, emight bercpeatedly proiecuted,but 

ifdetermincd to continue writing, efpecially if he 

thought it a duty which he owed to his fpecies, to 

Z difleminate 
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difleminate principles whichappearcd tohim^bow- 
ever erroneoufly> to be true and virtuous, the pro* 
fecution of the man would not check the farther 
publication of his opinions. Even the circum- 
fiance of impriibnnient would aiffbrd him better 
opportunities to write, and ftimulate the public 
with greater curiofity to read ; and while his body 
might experience confinement in a dungeon, his 
mind would be circylatcd all over the kingdom. 

No (boner were the public difpofed to attend to 
the ideas offuch writers, than a Proclamation 
was iflued, prefuming to interfere with and direft 
their opinions, calling on Magiftrates to be vigi«- 
lant in the fuppreflion of feditious practices, and 
holding out encouragement to informers to fend 
the names of difaffeSed perfons to one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. To fay nothing 
of the impropriety of a Proclamation encroaching 
on the office of the law, which, of itfelf, is always 
open to the cognizance of what is wrong,. I 
would aik, if it was not imfMiident in Govern^i^ 
ment thus toexpofe their fears, and by endeavour- 
ing to over-awe the people from adding as they 
thought proper in rdpeA to a Reform of their 
own reprefcntationj to cxafperate popular refent- 
ment ? 1 1 is true, that byal Addrefles were poured 
forth from an hundred quarters, felicitating his 
Majefty on the objedt of his gracious Proclannia-^ 
tion : But it by no means appears to me» that 
thofe addrcfles C3!prcfled the feofe of the country 

at 
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at large. They proceed only from Corporate bo- 
dies dependent on the prefent fyftem, and from 
meetings cdmpofed for the moft part of people 
who came prepared to rote fuch AddrefTes. 
Thofe peribns in whom this State Paper excited 
contempt or indignation^ kept aloof^ that they 
might not be marked out as obnoxious charac- 
ters i but I fufpeft and fkzr, that, if the real fenfe 
of the country had been taken (at the time) in- 
ftead of addrefles of thanks, the Proclamation of 
the King would have been almofl: univerfally an- 
fwered by Proclamations of adiflfercnt nature from 
the people. No (boner were men difpofed to form 
aflbciaiions to confider the fubjedfc of a Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and to increafe in the commiffion 
of that horrid crime^ the celebration of the firfi: 
Revolution in France, by which twenty-five mil- 
lions of our feltew-crcaturcs, from abjcft flavcry, 
had been raifed to a ftate of exalted freedom, 
than camps were talked ofi and the people were 
a^tfmpted to be intimidated by f race of red-coats, 
^if^oie profeffion is that of beatirig arms againft 
their feUow citizens. 

It is the peculiar chara6t:eriftic of deipotifm, 
that when calm and rational enquiry is fet on 
&ot on the fubjeft of government, to refute it^ 
notbyreafon and truth, but by chains, gibbets^, 
tod the cannon's mouth. Such arguments are 
certainly decifive^ and though they may not 
Z 2 perfutie 
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perfiiade, nerer fiui to fikocr, Mifitary force^, 
however^ will prove a bad engine of parliament 
tary power, when men ihall fincerdy begin to 
efieA a Reform of their Reprefentationi f(»'if 
the people are united and dcternuned, notfaiag 
can witMtand thenu The energy of confdous 
re&itude mud prevail. The greyer part of the 
fpldierytoo, oonneded bjr ties of ndatioolhip and 
amity to a part of their opponents, would defeR 
dieir cauie. The only event, indeed, that could 
reiult from fuch provocation, would be» that po- 
pular zeal, worked up to an excels of reientmentt 
would not be content with the firft objed of its 
intention, thecorreftion of thexrrors of the eftsr* 
blifhed fyftem of governntient ; it would deftroy* 
that fyftem itfelf t-*-^ circumftancCj which (as I 
think our mixed form of government is admiral 
bly calculated for the prefent mixturt of paffions 
in the chars^Aer of the peqple) I ihould much 
lament, even though a bright and glorious fyf-^ 
tem of politiqal equity were to rife like a Phoehii^ 
from the afhes of the old Conftitutionr$ for .politi- 
cal improvements are hazardous, where they arc 
fb bold ^nd rapid as to outrun the progreilive 
wifdom of a people. 

"With regisird to the queftion, of writings, it Is 
(fertgdnly the avowed opinion of many fenfible 
men, that the fcvereft puniftiment ought to b^ 
inflifted on the authors of wojrks decrying or 
condenaning the eftdblilbed form of Government. 

T 
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^ Tb my iiMi4i I eanfefs, the /ai6l a^pMr3 ft( 
ocherwifc, QGvernaieAt involves tf(x> tnUssy cort^ 
ttrm, it is prodikStivc of too great « ikgree of 
.human htpipiners or mifer]^! rm to claim oar 
ftri&eft attention ; and it is oufy by pointing out 
whatever the fubjeft prefencs of % defe6live. ep* 
peamnc^ that vft can hope to r«rnnedy the mod 
ikngerous Serrors. It is> however, thought a U^ 
beral principk in our Legiflatprs t9 ^ert;, that 
the Frefs is a check on the condu^ of Dden in 
power^ fLRd that writers are at Jifaerty to att^ 
the particukr meafures o( Adminiftration^ or 
Aofe of their oji^nents ; but that the Confticu* 
tk>n itfelf ought, by all good cititens, to be 
deemed found and inviolable. What is this but 
to fa^fy in other words, that " Wq, as contending 
pafdesy wiU enable the peofdg to render the preft 
m inftruioent in our hands^ . lor v^gw^ wn 
l^inft each other, to ferve our own politicii 
purpofes 1 but we will on no account whatever 
fufi^ them to fcrudni^e the fyftem by which we 
ore ianfttoned in our4>lunder." The. leant term 
l^pd Qtideifs^ we know to be always la^plied by 
politicianSf to thofe who tst |>adeiit and quiet 
fubje&s of the <9overoment» however oppreflive« 
finder ^hich they Uve^ but lie alone is a tmly 
good'Citizen^ who: endeavours to render his feK 
low eki^ns ,li^ppi«:4 ^d as toudi df the mifery 
' qfUCbiprodM^lbmtheinjufticeoftheeftabfl/^^ 
forms H^f GoveKnmfiiti» and the annihiiation of 
Ibat i9J\rftie€tGMi,i)n|yjJ«Di)btaiiicd by unar^fiogiit 
* to 
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to (Popular inipefticxn^ a good Citizen will be 
more likely than any other maoj odd as die ex- 
preffion may appearj to publifli fibeb againft the 
Conftitution of his country. Moft political 
Conftitutions will happen to contain foonc degree 
of evil> eidier fix>in the nature of their prindplef» 
the abufe of dieir praftice^ or the change of the 
drcumftances and temper of the times : and it b 
only by the occafional remedy of that ev3^ that 
fuch Conftitutions may be gOKloaUy advancing 
towards perfedion ; and He merits the title of a 
good Cidzen^ who finely diffules his fenciments 
on the nature of that evil with a view to its ex* 
iralfiooj and to the improvemmtofthe Confti- 
cudon. If diofe fendments be erroneous^ diey 
will be refuted -, if juftj their diQ)erfion will be- 
nefit mankind. Private libels may be truly (aid 
to demand the fevereft punKfamen^ 'becaufe the 
Iccurity of moral charader is a great incendve 
among men to moral conduft^ and die community 
cannotdenveany advantagfyfufficient to juftify the 
pun that hasbeen jgi ven to the feeMngs of the indi- 
vidualy but on diedifcuflion ofallpuUic fubjeAsi 
as they aflTeft the community at iarge^ there oug^t 
lo be no reftriftion whatever. We have a right 
to canvafs the merits of aU ConfUtudons which wc 
pay taxes to fupport: We have a r^ht to en- 
quire into the truth of all rel^ons which are fo» 
lemnly prefented to us as die diipenfiidons from 
Heaven : And no Government is or can be free. 
which« infte«d of leftrainingi does not ixvite die 
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people CO fpeak and write their ientiments o& all 
fttch fabje£b» without rclcrv^, without enmity^ 
without fear* Difcuflioaa of thb kind muftend 
in the triumph of Truth» and however dctrimen* 
tal they may prore to the interefts of piutjctilar 
individuals^ they cannot but eventually promote 
the caufe of general juftice and general happi- 
ne& 

. In ftating the fentitnents contained in diefe 
letters^ whatever imovaiums of cuftomary forma 
I n^ay feem to have propofed, I truft» that I have 
iuggeftcd nb meafures which militate againft the 
genius and fpirit of the Britiih Conftitution: and 
when I uie thb indefinite expreflion (fi> often aq>- 
plied by our Legiflators, as (btmds (ignifying 
Rodiing) I would be underftood to mean^ diat I 
have luggefted only fiich plans as are analogous 
M the principles and forms eftahltihed by law, 
and pecufiar to the political organization of the 
kingdom. I have exprefled a wifli that our pmr^ 
ties in Parliament were broken up : I have urged 
the nece0ity of a Reibrm of the National Repre* 
fentation in ParUament» and have given the out* 
lines of fudi principles as appear to me to be thofii 
on which diat reibrm fliould be conduced. I 
have propofed the idea of a Grand Revifional 
Aflcmbfy, which, by periodical corrections oC 
Parliaoieittary abufo, will keep our political fyf- 
tern found and pure> rill the lateft period of its 
poflible exiftence^ and will tlien fafely conduct it 

to 
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U^ any faitlser degree of excellence Afit may fuii; 
the cncunaftaobes . of the times^ and the wilbes, 
faterdls^.and comriSion oititc whole country. 

If the manner in which I have treated the prin-'f 
ciples of Monarchy and Ariftocracy^ while wri^ 
^gon chc fu^je6l: of French affairs^ appear ui«> 
compatible with what I have afterwards faid in 
their favour, in difcufling the merits of the En- 
glKh ConftitutiDn^ the inconfiftency will be fixmd 
more apparent than real, by tho& who confider^ 
that in the firft inftance I to^Jc the opportunity t6 
regard thpfe principles in an abftraft and phtio-*! 
bjAdcsl light; and that in the fecond> I dwekoq 
the rdative excellence refulting froin a happy 
adaptation of them to local incidents, laid die 
manners of die ptople. Men of though t ^nd bb-* 
fenradon do not want tor be told, that circmn- 
ftancetbf expediency may give pela^ive eijcdlenM 
to that which, in itieL^ is y^ry remote frongi ab« 
ibfaxfe perfedioiii. i^ ^ 

On the futyeSfc of die firft fLevoiudon in Francei 
Ihave escpr^&d great exultation. When I 
eeafe to eiult in-fudK^ caufe, I do ipoft fincerely 
hope that I fliali ceajfe to five ! With refpeft l»^ 
the iecond Revolution, the praift that I have be^ 
Ibwed, has certainly been qualified with! feme 
mixture of doubt ^d apprebenfion. After hay-» 
kg abohihed the old dclpodfign» and ' reared ^n 
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its ruinsj a Conftitution, the nioft wife tnd 
virtuous that had ever been inftituted by 
human reafon and integrity. I dreaded the dan^ 
ger of overturning fo equitable and beautiful a 
fyftem : With fome ripmnant, perhaps^ of that li- 
^centioufncfs of manner which peculiarly di£» 
tinguiOied the national charafter under the old ' 
defpotifm^ it was a bold experiment toventurt 
on a Republic^ which peculiarly requires inoe* 
grity of morals for its fuppoit» becaule, from tl)4 
moment in which the facred duties of life zn 
confidered with contempt, thofe principles ^re 
fetin aftion, which undermine the Republic^ and 
profligate charadters aim at arbitrary power for 
the purpofe of gratifying their paflions and their, 
^^petites. At die fame time that I faw the fub« 
jeft in this light, I could not help entertaining 
fome hopes that I might be miftaken, that the 
JFrench would cultivate manly morals fuitable to 
fo maidy a form of government, and that their 
feveral efforts to throw off every fyftem 
of monarchial and arifl:ocrarical principle^^ 
wpuld only prove fo many generous ftcps 
towards refcuing human nature from thofe evils 
«nd miferies which have Ipecn fo fatally intra- 
duced among mankind by the arts of civil go- 
vernments. I have freely indulged in thefe 
hopes and thcfe fears, and how far either of them 
Hrt been founded^ time only can determine. 

At IwiU 
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, I will not defend all that ha^ been latelj 
(lone in France j hvf, I think, that it is more 
juft to attribute the fanguinary afts that have dif- 
graced the nation, to the violent faftion that has 
long 'fince agitated Paris, than to the French 
People. Louis is no more I and for an execution 
fo bafe and brutal, I am not anxious to retraft 
t^e expreflions which I applied in a former 
Iclcter to the authors of fuch an event> previous to 
its Tiaving happened. That event was evidently 
accelerated by the inflammatory arts of a defpe- 
rate fa6lion,but for the conduit of the French peo- 
ple, who fuffered themfelves to go along witK 
the feelings of that faction, fome allowance may 
be made, when we confider how many children 
had loft their parents, how many parents their 
children, inconfcquenceof wars carried on againft 
France, of which Loyis, however innocent, 
was the oftenfiblc objeft. Let us likewife re- 
member, the infults which they received from 
powers profeffing thenifelves neutral ; the mc- * 
nacing intima^on* of this court oa the recall 
of our minifter from Paris 4 and the foul lan- 
guage which had been heaped' upon die whole 
nation by the Britifh Parliarnent>— and we (hall 
the Icfs wo;ider, that their exafperated feelings, 
receiving ao additipnal^flimulus from fuch ill- ' 
timed provocations, drove them to ah adt, which 
in their cbbler moments, they could not have 
approved. To have fuffered VrOngs is a vile 

pretext 



^ffetcxt ftdr fc^mrhmin^ them ; ind rio lA- 
juries can juffify the vices^^ of a VincJiftive fpiriV. 
To clear difpdfliohate rtafoni n6t!iih^ can bt 
more evident than ttie conduft which France 
vu^bf to have adopted : bdt flie felt herfdif 
^arcd to the commiffion of that aft which w6 
all drplore, as if it Were a point of honouf 
and of courage neccffary to be afTerted, and the 
Violeht partjr took advantage of her feelings t6 
urge her to it ; nor was it to be expefted, that 
tiotwithftahding all theif apparent advances to- 
wards truth and virtue, the French people 
fliould not yet have fo far emerged from thofd 
fanhappjr opinions, which are thr chief fources of 
the miftry of man, as to fee that true honour is 
incompatible with injuftice, and that the nobleft 
- aft of human courage, is to dare to perfift in 
reftitude, in Ipite of the provocations and mifcon- 
Ceptions of all the world. If other nations had 
chofen to impute the fafety of Louis to a fear of 
their own power, let thofe nations have prided 
themfelves in that opinion; and if they h^ 
thought proper to fay fo, it had then been tivat 
for France to have drawn the fword and /con- 
vinced them of their error. 

On the fubjeft of affairs in France, however, 
it is hazardous at this mo^nent to pretend to of- 
fer a decided opinion. Events occur too uncx- 
'peftedly, not to baffle all* conjefture as to their 
termination. Thus much, however, as to the 
JV a a fubjeft 
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fubjed: in genera^ I irill frankly deckrc: diati 
think> as we are engaged in a war with that 
nation, every real Engliflunan muft wiih us 
to be fpeedily extricated from thatftateofhofti* 
licy, with honour I and diat^ as the objeft of the 
other combined powers cannot but prove fatal to 
the caufe of humanity throughout Europe, if 
fuccefsfully purfued, every good and great mind 
muft wiih that their efforts may fail, and France 
be free. May her future conduft prove worthy 
of her early efforts, and may Ihe by no glaring 
injudice, by no violence of domeftic &&ions, 
forfeit her claim to virtuous liberty ! Mtt^ ft^e 
propagate her frincifks* not by the fwqrd, not by 
the inhuman exploits of military heroes (as they 
arc called) but by proving their rf ftitude (for if 
may be done) in the cultivation of the arts qf 
peace, the prolperity of their trade and com-r 
mercc, and the promotion of concord and w'wz 
tue among all her citizens! If it be faid, that 
in wriftiing well to the liberties of France, I wifl^ 
ill to the glory of this country, (^ncc a neigh- 
bouriiig ftate cannot bie free but at our expence, 

* TCheA the Audior ofts diis esprdfiony which he knows to be 
^e^pliariy obnoxioiUy he alludes to the general principles of liberty, 
toleration and jufHce» which were aflerted at the time of the Frenck 
Revolution, and not thofe prindples on which many of the noiilaken 
fealottin the cauie of liberty have too often a£ted. A Member of the 
jacobins lately proposed that the heads of tfaoie who flxould darete 
gTcMv tne^^entinients of moderatifm ih9uld be made to rolTin theduft. 
Principles of io fangoinary and deteftable»nature> the writer depre. 
cates and abhors. 
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I cordially difclaim fo illiberal a policy^ God 
hevcr made this beautiful world, with a view 
that the glory of one country fhould depend on 
the . depreflion of another. The true glory of 
every ftate con0fts> not in arrogantly lording it 
over its defenceleis neighbours^ but in the perfec* 
tion of its own focial fyftem, and the fblid ad van* 
tagesthat it difiufes annong its people. Convinced 
of thefeopinionsy I cannot beficate to declare my 
viib, that France, rifing fcperior to the fatal ze4 
of that fadion of fanguinary madmen from within, 
iwbo wQ\ild promote the caufe of liberty by bloody 
and the deteftable hoilility of a knot of continental 
deipots from without, may yet enjoy the bleflinga 
of a liberal government. The avarice and am- 
bition of thofc crowned heads who are comlnned 
againft the caufe of liberty, may induce them 
to believe, that the welfare of one ftate confifts 
in the conqucft and fubjugation of another : but 
the idea is falfe : unjuft dominion is extravagant i 

to fupport, and precarious in its tenure ; and the 
only real polhical intcreft, not merely of this or ^ 

fhat particular body of men, but of the whole 
fpecies, depends on the freedom and happinefs of 
every .country gn the face of the globe. 

. ^ i 

Such, Sir, are my fentiments on public fub% 
je&s: fentiments, which I have freely com- . 

municated, becaufe you did me the honour to 
requeft them; and which I would as freely 
publi^^ becaufe I believe theai to be true. \ 

Confcious / 
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iCo&fciotis of the integrity of the intentions b)r 
which they have been diftatcd, what could I 
Jiave to fear from their avowal ? On the preciffc 
fubjeft of the?Briti(h Conftitution> I have wricteA 
nothing hoftilc to the fpirit and principles oftbzt 
Conftitution i and if the vigilance of informers^ 
and the ingenuity of lawyers, could twift any paf* 
fage of thefe letters to purpoiesofperfonalniifchiif 
CO nnyfelf, the fault would be their*s, not mine* 
J^Io ipjury,.! truft, that I might pofliWy fof- 
^fer from thf viQci of men, which, I am perfuadedy 
arife for the moft part from their errors, would 
ever render me difguttcd with my ipecies^ ntt 
^amp the ardour which I feel to direftthc reaibn^'- 
ing§ of my mind, fuch as they may be, lo ob* 
jccjlsr of pirf^lic benefit. ' Profecurions for 
doing thit .which is right, only prove that 
^, man may fuffcr legal injuries for fe£titud4 
of ponduft i and as it is our invariable duty to do 
jjiat which is right, and that whick is rigbf in 
irftlf cannot be . changed into wrong by 
fctfonal confcqucnccs, we ought to allow no 

^ (t'Ar of pcrfonal confcquences to deter us from ouf 

jdtiry^ . In what I have written I have hazarded 
no principle which is not founded in public juf- 
tice, zr*6 which I do not believe it to be the 
inlcicrt of fuciety to adopt ; and the confciouf- 

, nefs of this fadl would fufficicnt^y arm me againft 

the fear of any perfonal ill confcquences, were 
fiifoaal ill confcquences appare^jitiy to be eit- 
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pcftcd. It is in proportion as we cultivate thefc 

maximsj it is in proportion to our zeal in the 

exertion of our efforts for purpofcs of public 

good^ equally dcfpifing the prejudices of the 

. times^ the intoxication of popularity, and the fel« 

fi(h narrow views of party, that we Ihall fccurc 

,to our minds a pure and exalted degree of hap- 

pinefs, of which no external accidents can be- 

" reave us, that we (hall become valuable citizen$ 

' of the Ibciety to which we belong, and real 

friends to Man. 



I am, dear Sir, 
Tour's, &c. 



# ^ * ^ 
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